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THE SECOND PART (continwed).—Cuarrer XI. 


‘TJ ADY MONTBARRY, Miss.’ 

Agnes was writing a letter, when the servant astonished her 
by announcing the Visitor’s name. Her first impulse was to refuse 
to see the woman who had intruded on her. But Lady Montbarry 
had taken care to follow close on the servant’s heels. Before 
Agnes could speak, she had entered the room. 

‘I beg to apologise for my intrusion, Miss Lockwood. I have 
a question to ask you, in which I am very much interested. No 
one can answer me but yourself.’ In low hesitating tones, with 
her glittering black eyes bent modestly on the ground, Lady 
Montbarry opened the interview in those words. 

Without answering, Agnes pointed toa chair. She could do 
this, and, for the time, she could do no more. All that she had 
read of the hidden and sinister life in the palace at Venice ; all 
that she had heard of Montbarry’s melancholy death and burial 
in a foreign land: all that she knew of the mystery of Ferrari’s 
disappearance, rushed into her mind, when the black-robed 
figure confronted her, standing just inside the door. The strange 
conduct of Lady Montbarry added a new perplexity to the doubts 
- and misgivings that troubled her. There stood the adventuress 
whose character had left its mark on society all over Europe— 
the Fury who had terrified Mrs. Ferrari at the hotel—inconceivably 
transformed into a timid, shrinking woman! Lady Montbarry had 
not once ventured to look at Agnes, since she had made her way 
into the room. Advancing to take the chair that had been pointed 
out to her, she hesitated, put ker hand on the rail so support 
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herself, and still remained standing. ‘ Please give me a moment 
to compose myself,’ she said faintly. Her head sank on her bosom: 
she stood before Agnes like a conscious culprit before a merciless 
judge. 

The silence that followed was, literally, the silence of fear on 
both sides. In the midst of it, the door was opened once more— 
and Henry Westwick appeared. 

He looked at Lady Montbarry with a moment’s steady atten- 
tion—bowed to her with formal politeness—and passed on in silence, 
At the sight of her husband’s brother, the sinking spirit of the 
woman sprang to life again. Her drooping figure became erect. 
Her eyes met Westwick’s look, brightly defiant. She returned his 
bow with an icy smile of contempt. 

Henry crossed the room to Agnes. 

‘Is Lady Montbarry here by your invitation?’ he asked 
quietly. 

© No.’ 

‘Do you wish to see her ?’ 

‘It is very painful to me to see her.’ 

He turned and looked at his sister-in-law. ‘Do you hear 
. that?’ he asked coldly. 

*T hear it,’ she answered, more coldly still. 

‘ Your visit is, to say the least of it, ill-timed.’ 

‘ Your interference is, to say the least of it, out of place.’ 

With that retort, Lady Montbarry approached Agnes. The 
presence of Henry Westwick seemed at once to relieve and 
embolden her. ‘ Permit me to ask my question, Miss Lockwood, 
she said, with graceful courtesy. ‘ It is nothing to embarrass you. 
When the courier Ferrari applied to my late husband for employ- 
ment, did you ” Her resolution failed her, before she could 
say more. She sank trembling into the nearest chair, and, after a 
moment’s struggle, composed herself again. ‘Did you permit 
Ferrari,’ she resumed, ‘to make sure of being chosen for our 
courier, by using your name ?’ 

Agnes did not reply with her customary directness. Trifling 
as it was, the reference to Montbarry, proceeding from that woman 
of all others, confused and agitated her. 

‘I have known Ferrari’s wife for many years,’ she began. 
‘ And I take an interest’ 

Lady Montbarry abruptly lifted her hands with a gesture of 
entreaty. ‘Ah, Miss Lockwood, don’t waste time by talking of 
his wife! Answer my plain question, plainly!’ 

‘ Let me answer her,’ Henry whispered. ‘I will undertake to 
speak plainly enough.’ 
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Agnes refused by a gesture. Lady Montbarry’s interruption 
had roused her sense of what was due to herself. She resumed 
her reply in plainer terms. 

‘When Ferrari wrote to the late Lord Montbarry,’ she said, 
‘he did certainly mention my name.’ 

Even now, she had innocently failed to see the object which 
her visitor had in view. Lady Montbarry’s impatience became 
ungovernable. She started to her feet, and advanced to Agnes. 

‘ Was it with your knowledge and permission that Ferrari used 
your name?’ she asked. ‘The whole soul of my question is in 
that. For God’s sake, answer me—Yes, or No!’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

That one word struck Lady Montbarry as a blow might have 
struck her. The fierce life that had animated her face the instant 
before, faded out of it suddenly, and left her like a woman turned 
to stone. She stood, mechanically confronting Agnes, with a 
stillness so wrapt and perfect that not even the breath she drew 
was perceptible to the two persons who were looking at her. 

Henry spoke to her roughly. ‘ Rouse yourself,’ he said. ‘You 
have received your answer.’ 

She looked round at him. ‘I have received my Sentence,’ she 
rejoined—and turned slowly to leave the room. 

To Henry’s astonishment, Agnes stopped her. ‘ Wait a 
moment, Lady Montbarry. I have something to ask on my side.’ 

Lady Montbarry paused on the instant—silently submissive as 
if she had heard a word of command. Henry drew Agnes away 
to the other end of the room, and remonstrated with her. 

‘ You do wrong to call that person back,’ he said.—‘ No,’ Agnes 
whispered, ‘ I have had time to remember.’—‘ To remember what ? 
—‘To remember Ferrari’s wife : Lady Montbarry may have heard 
something of the lost man.’—‘ Lady Montbarry may have heard, 
but she won’t tell.’—‘ It may be so, Henry, but, for Emily’s sake, 
I must try.—Henry yielded. ‘ Your kindness is inexhaustible,’ 
he said, with his admiration of her kindling in his eyes. ‘ Always 
thinking of others; never of yourself! ’ 

Meanwhile, Lady Montbarry waited, with a resignation that 
could endure any delay. Agnes returned to her, leaving Henry 
by himself. ‘Pardon me for keeping you waiting,’ she said in her 
gentle courteous way. ‘ You have spoken of Ferrari. I wish to 
speak of him too.’ 

Lady Montbarry bent her head in silence. Her hand trembled 
as she took out her handkerchief, and passed it over her forehead. 
Agnes detected the trembling, and shrank back a step. ‘Is the 
subject painful to you ?’ she asked timidly. : 
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Still silent, Lady Montbarry invited her by a wave of the hand 
to go on. Henry approached, attentively watching his sister-in- 
law. Agnes went on. 

‘No trace of Ferrari has been discovered in England,’ she said, 
‘ Have you any news of him? And will you tell me (if you have 
heard anything), in mercy to his wife ?’ 

Lady Montbarry’s thin lips suddenly relaxed into their sad and 
cruel smile. 

‘Why do you ask me about the lost courier?’ she said. * You 
will know what has become of him, Miss Lockwood, when the 
time is ripe for it.’ 

Agnes started. ‘I don’t understand you,’ she said. ‘ How 
shall I know? Will some one tell me ?’ 

‘Some one will tell you.’ 

Henry could keep silence no longer. ‘ Perhaps, your Jadyship 
may be the person ?’ he interrupted with ironical politeness. 

She answered him with contemptuous ease. ‘ You may be 
right, Mr. Westwick. One day or another, I may be the person 
who tells Miss Lockwood what has become of Ferrari, if. . 
She stopped ; with her eyes fixed on Agnes. 

‘If what ?’ Henry asked. 

‘If Miss Lockwood forces me to it.’ 

Agnes listened in astonishment. ‘Force you to it?’ she re- 
peated. ‘How can Ido that? Do you mean to say my will is 
stronger than yours?’ 

‘Do you mean to say that the candle doesn’t burn the moth, 
when the moth flies into it ?’ Lady Montbarry rejoined. ‘ Have 
you ever heard of such a thing as the fascination of terror? I 
am drawn to you by a fascination of terror. I have no right to 
visit you, I have no wish to visit you: you are my enemy. For 
the first time in my life, against my own will, I submit to my 
enemy. See! I am waiting because you told me to wait—and 
the fear of you (I swear it!) creeps through me while I stand 
here. Oh, don’t let me excite your curiosity or your pity! 
Follow the example of Mr. Westwick. Be hard and brutal and 
unforgiving, like him. Grant me my release. Tell me to go.’ 

The frank and simple nature of Agnes could discover but one 
intelligible meaning in this strange outbreak. 

‘You are mistaken in thinking me your enemy,’ she said. 
‘The wrong you did me when you gave your hand to Lord Mont- 
barry was not intentionally done. I forgave you my sufferings in 
his lifetime. I forgive you even more freely now that he has 
gone.” 

Henry heard her with mingled emotions of admiration and 
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distress. ‘Say no more!’ he exclaimed. ‘You are too good to 
her; she is not worthy of it.’ 

The interruption passed unheeded by Lady Montbarry. The 
simple words in which Agnes had replied seemed to have absorbed 
the whole attention of this strangely-changeable woman. As she 
listened, her face settled slowly into an expression of hard and 
tearless sorrow. There was a marked change in her voice when 
she spoke next. It expressed that last worst resignation which 
has done with hope. 

‘You good innocent creature,’ she said, ‘what does your 
amiable forgiveness matter ? What are your poor little wrongs, 
in the reckoning for greater wrongs which is demanded of me? 
I am not trying to frighten you; I am only miserable about 
myself. Do you know what it is to have a firm presentiment of 
calamity that is coming to you—and yet to hope that your own 
positive conviction will not prove true? When I first met you, 
before my marriage, and first felt your influence over me, I had 
that hope. It was a starveling sort of hope that lived a lingering 
life in me until to-day. Yow struck it dead, when you answered 
my question about Ferrari.’ 

‘How have I destroyed your hopes?’ Agnes asked. ‘ What 
connection is there between my permitting Ferrari to use my 
name to Lord Montbarry, and the strange and dreadful things you 
are saying to me now?’ 

‘The time is near, Miss Lockwood, when you will discover that 
for yourself. In the mean while, you shall know what my fear of 
you is, in the plainest words I can find. On the day when I took 
your hero from you and blighted your life—I am firmly persuaded 
of it!—you were made the instrument of the retribution that my 
sins of many years had deserved. Oh, such things have happened 
before to-day! One person has, before now, been the means of 
innocently ripening the growth of evil in another. You have done 
that already—and you have more to do yet. You have still to 
bring me to the day of discovery, and to the punishment that is 
my doom. We shall meet again—here in England, or there in 
Venice where my husband died—and meet for the last time.’ 

In spite of her better sense, in spite of her natural superiority 
to superstitions of all kinds, Agnes was impressed by the terrible 
earnestness with which those words were spoken. She turned pale 
as she looked at Henry. ‘ Do you understand her?’ she asked. 

‘Nothing is easier than to understand her,’ he replied con- 
temptuously. ‘She knows what has become of Ferrari; and she 
is confusing you in a cloud of nonsense, because she daren’t own 
the truth. Let her go!’ 
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If a dog had been under one of the chairs, and had barked, 
Lady Montbarry could not have proceeded more impenetrably with 
the last words she had to say to Agnes, 

‘ Advise your interesting Mrs. Ferrari to wait a little longer,’ she 
said. ‘* You will know what has become of her husband, and you 
will tell her. There will be nothing to alarm you. Some trifling 
event will bring us together the next time—as trifling, I dare say, 
as the engagement of Ferrari. Sad nonsense, Mr. Westwick, is 
it not ? But you make allowances for women ; we all talk nonsense. 
Good morning, Miss Lockwood.’ 

She opened the door—suddenly, as if she was afraid of being 
called back for the second time—and left them. 


Cuapter XII. 


‘Do you think she is mad?’ Agnes asked. 

‘ I think sheissimply wicked. False, superstitious, inveterately 
cruel—but not mad. I believe her main motive in coming here 
was to enjoy the luxury of frightening you.’ 

‘She has frightened me. I am ashamed to own it—but so 
- it is.’ 

Henry looked at her, hesitated for a moment, and seated him- 
self on the sofa by her side. 

‘I am very anxious about you, Agnes,’ he said. ‘ But for the 
fortunate chance which led me to call here to-day—who knows 
what that vile woman might not have said or done, if she had 
found you alone? My dear, you are leading a sadly unprotected 
solitary life. I don’t like to think of it; I want to see it changed 
—especially after what has happened to-day. No! no! itis useless 
te tell me that you have your old nurse. She is too old; she is 
not in your rank of life—there is no sufficient protection in the 
companionship of such a person fora lady in your position. Don’t 
mistake me, Agnes! what I say, I say in the sincerity of my 
devotion to you.’ He paused, and took her hand. She made a 
feeble effort to withdraw it—and yielded. ‘ Will the day never 
come,’ he pleaded, ‘ when the privilege of protecting you may be 
mine? when you will be the pride and joy of my life, as long as 
my life lasts?’ He pressed her hand gently. She made no reply. 
The colour came and went on her face; her eyes were turned away 
from him. ‘Have I been so unhappy as to offend you?’ he 
asked. 

She answered that—she said, almost in a whisper, ‘ No.’ 

‘ Have I distressed you ?’ 

‘ You have made me think of the sad days that are gone.’ She 
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said no more; she only tried to withdraw her hand from his for 
the second time. He still held it; he lifted it to his lips. 

‘Can I never make you think of other days than those—of the 
happier days to come? Or, if you must think of the time that is 
passed, can you not look back to the time when I first loved 

ou?’ 

She sighed as he put the question. ‘Spare me, Henry,’ she 
answered sadly. ‘Say no more!’ 

The colour rose again in her cheeks ; her hand trembled in his. 
She looked lovely, with her eyes cast down and her bosom heaving 
gently. At that moment he would have given everything he had 
in the world to take her in his arms and kiss her. Some mysterious 
sympathy, passing from his hand to hers, seemed to tell her what 
was inhismind. She snatched her hand away, and suddenly looked 
upathim. The tears were in her eyes. She said nothing; she let 
her eyes speak for her. They warned him—without anger, without 
unkindness—but still they warned him to press her no further that 
day. 

‘Only tell me that I am forgiven,’ he said, as he rose from the 
sofa. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered quietly, ‘ you are forgiven.’ 

‘I have not lowered myself in your estimation, Agnes ?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ 

‘Do you wish me to leave you?’ 

She rose, in her turn, from the sofa, and walked to her writing- 
table before she replied. The unfinished letter which she had been 
writing when} Lady Montbarry interrupted her, lay open on the 
blotting-book. As she looked at the letter, and then looked at 
Henry, the smile that charmed everybody showed itself in her face. 

‘You must not go just yet,’ she said: ‘I have something to 
tell you. I hardly know how to express it. The shortest way 
perhaps will be to let you find it out for yourself. You have been 
speaking of my lonely unprotected life here. It is not a very 
happy life, Henry—I own that.’ She paused, observing the grow- 
ing anxiety of his expression as he looked at her, with a shy 
satisfaction that perplexed him. ‘Do you know that I have 
anticipated your idea?’ she went on. ‘Iam going to make a 
great change in my life—if your brother Stephen and his wife 
will only consent to it.’ She opened the desk of the writing-table 
while she spoke, took a letter out, and handed it to Henry. 

He received it from her mechanically. Vague doubts, which 
he hardly understood himself, kept him silent. It was impossible 
that the ‘change in her life’ of which she had spoken could mean 
that she was about to be married—and yet he was conscious of a 
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perfectly unreasonable reluctance to open the letter. Their eyes 
met; she smiled again. ‘Look at the address,’ she said. ‘ You 
ought to know the handwriting——but I dare say you don’t.’ 

He looked at the address. It was in the large, irregular, un- 
certain writing of a child. He opened the letter instantly. 

‘Dear Aunt Agnes,—Our governess is going away. She has 
had money left to her, and a house of her own. We have had cake 
and wine to drink her health. You promised to be our governess 
if we wanted another. We want you. Mamma knows nothing 
about this. Please come before Mamma can get another governess. 
Your loving Lucy, who writes this. Clara and Blanche have tried 
to write too. But they are too young to do it. They blot the 
paper.’ 

‘ Your eldest niece,’ Agnes explained, as Henry looked at her 
in amazement. ‘The children used to call me aunt when I was 
staying with their mother in Ireland, in the autumn. The three 
girls were my inseparable companions—they are the most charm- 
ing children I know. It is quite true that I offered to be 
their governess, if they ever wanted one, on the day when [ left 
them to return to London. I was writing to propose it to their 
. mother, just before you came.’ 

‘ Not seriously !’ Henry exclaimed. 

Agnes placed her unfinished letter in his hand. Enough of it 
had been written to show that she did seriously propose to enter 
the household of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Westwick as governess to 
their children! Henry’s bewilderment was not to be expressed in 
words. 

‘ They won’t believe you are in earnest,’ he said. 

‘Why not ?’ Agnes asked quietly. 

‘You are my brother Stephen’s cousin; you are his wife’s old 
friend !’ 

* All the more reason, Henry, for trusting me with the charge 
of their children.’ 

‘But you are their equal; you are not obliged to gain your 
living by teaching. There is something absurd in your entering 
their service as a governess !” 

‘What is there absurd in it? The children love me; the 
mother loves me; the father has shown me innumerable instances 
of his true friendship and regard. I am the very woman for the 
place—-and, as to my education, I must have completely forgotten 
it indeed, if I am not fit to teach three children the eldest of 
whom is only eleven years old. You say I am their equal. Are 
there no other women who serve as governesses, and who are the 
equals of the persons whom they serve? Besides, I don’t know 
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that I am their equal. Have I not heard that your brother 
Stephen was the next heir to the title? Will he not be the new 
lord? Never mind answering me! We won’t dispute whether I 
am right or wrong in turning governess—we will wait the event. 
I am weary of my lonely useless existence here, and eager to 
make my life more happy and more useful, in the household of 
all others in which I should most like to have a place. If 
you will look again, you will see that I have these personal con- 
siderations still to urge before I finish my letter. You don’t 
know your brother and his wife as well as I do, if you doubt their 
answer. I believe they have courage enough and heart enough to 
say Yes.’ 

Henry submitted without being convinced. 

He was a man who disliked all eccentric departures from custom 
and routine ; and he felt especially suspicious of the change pro- 
posed in the life of Agnes. With new interests to occupy her 
mind, she might be less favourably disposed to listen to him, on 
the next occasion when he urged his suit. The influence of the 
‘lonely useless existence ’ of which she complained, was distinctly 
an influence in his favour. While her heart was empty, her heart 
was accessible. But with his nieces in full possession of it, the 
clouds of doubt overshadowed his prospects. He knew the sex 
well enough to keep these purely selfish perplexities to himself. 
The waiting policy was especially the policy to pursue with a 
woman as sensitive as Agnes. If he once offended her delicacy he 
was lost. For the moment he wisely controlled himself and changed 
the subject. 

‘ My little niece’s letter has had an effect,’ he said, ‘ which the 
child never contemplated in writing it. She has just reminded me 
of one of the objects that I had in calling on you to-day.’ 

Agnes looked at the child’s letter. ‘ How does Lucy do that?’ 
she asked. 

‘Lucy’s governess is not the only lucky person who has had 
money left her,’ Henry answered. ‘Is your old nurse in the 
house ?’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that nurse has got a legacy ?’ 

‘She has got a hundred pounds. Send for her, Agnes, while I 
show you the letter.’ 

He took a handful of letters from his pocket, and looked 
through them, while Agnes rang the bell. Returning to him, she 
noticed a printed letter among the rest, which lay open on the 
table. It was a ‘ prospectus,’ and the title of it was ‘ Palace Hotel 
Company of Venice (Limited).’ The two words, ‘ Palace’ and 
‘Venice,’ instantly recalled her mind to the unwelcome visit of 
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Lady Montbarry, ‘What is that?’ she asked, pointing to the 
title. : 
Henry suspended his search, and glanced at the prospectus. 
‘A really promising speculation,’ he said. ‘Large hotels always 
pay well, if they are well managed. I know the man who is 
appointed to be manager of this hotel when it is opened to the 
public; and I have such entire confidence in him that I have 
become one of the shareholders of the Company.’ 

The reply did not appear to satisfy Agnes. ‘ Why is the hotel 
called the “ Palace Hotel ?”’ she inquired. 

Henry looked at her, and at once penetrated her motive for 
asking the question. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it 7s the palace that Mont- 
barry hired at Venice; and it has been purchased by the Company 
to be changed into an hotel.’ 

Agnes turned away in silence, and took a chair at the farther 
end of the room. Henry had disappointed her. His income as 
a younger son stood in need, as she well knew, of all the additions 
that he could make to it by successful speculation. But she was 
unreasonable enough, nevertheless, to disapprove of his attempting 
to make money already out of the house in which his brother had 
. died. Incapable of understanding this purely sentimental view of a 
plain matter of business, Henry returned to his papers, in some 
perplexity at the sudden change in the manner of Agnes towards 
him. Just as he found the letter of which he was in search, the 
nurse made her appearance. He glanced at Agnes, expecting that 
she would speak first. She never even looked up when the nurse 
came in. It was left to Henry to tell the old woman why the bell 
had summoned her to the drawing-room. 

‘ Well, nurse,’ he said, ‘ you have had a windfall of luck. You 
have had a legacy left you of a hundred pounds.’ 

The nurse showed no outward signs of exultation. She waited 
a little to get the announcement of the legacy well settled in her 
mind—and then she said quietly, ‘Master Henry, who gives me 
that money, if you please?’ 

‘ My late brother, Lord Montbarry, gives it to you.’ (Agnes 
instantly looked up, interested in the matter for the first time. 
Henry went on.) ‘ His will leaves legacies to the surviving old 
servants ofthe family. There is a letter from his lawyers, author- 
ising you to apply to them for the money.’ 

In every class of society, gratitude is the rarest of all human 
virtues. In the nurse’s class it is especially rare. Her opinion of 
the man who had deceived and deserted her mistress remained the 
same opinion still, perfectly undisturbed by the passing circum- 
stance of the legacy. 
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‘I wonder who reminded my lord of the old servants ?’ she said. 
‘He would never have heart enough to remember them himself!’ 

Agnes suddenly interposed. Nature, always abhorring mono- 
tony, institutes reserves of temper as elements in the composition 
of the gentlest women living. Even Agnes could, on rare 
occasions, be angry. The nurse’s view of Montbarry’s character 
seemed to have provoked her beyond endurance. 

‘If you have any sense of shame in you,’ she broke out, ‘ you 
ought to be ashamed of what you have just said! Your ingrati- 
tude disgusts me. I leave you to speak with her, Henry—yow 
won't mind it!’ With this significant intimation that he too had 
dropped out of his customary place in her good opinion, she left 
the room. 

The nurse received the smart reproof administered to her with 
every appearance of feeling rather amused by it than not. When 
the door had closed, this female philosopher winked at Henry. 

‘There’s a power of obstinacy in young women,’ she remarked. 
‘Miss Agnes wouldn’t give my lord up as a bad one, even when he 
jilted her. And now she’s sweet on him after he’s dead. Say a 
word against him, and she fires up as you see. All obstinacy! It 
will wear out with time. Stick to her, Master Henry—stick to 
her!’ 

‘She doesn’t seem to have offended you,’ said Henry. 

‘ She?’ the nurse repeated in amazement—she offend me? I 
like her in her tantrums; it reminds me of her when she was a 
baby. Lord bless you! when I go to bid her good night, she’ll 
give me a big kiss, poor dear—and say, Nurse, I didn’t mean it! 
About this money, Master Henry? If I was younger I should 
spend it in dress and jewelry. But I’m too old for that. What 
shall I do with my legacy when I have got it?’ 

‘Put it out at interest,’ Henry suggested. ‘Get so much a 
year for it, you know.’ 

‘How much shall I get?’ the nurse asked. 

‘If you put your hundred pounds into the Funds, you will get 
between three and four pounds a year.’ 

The nurse shook her head. ‘Three or four pounds a year? 
That won’t do! I want more than that. Look here, Master 
Henry. I don’t care about this bit of money—I never did like the 
man who has left it to me, though he was your brother. If I lost 
it all to-morrow, I shouldn’t break my heart; I’m well enough off, 
as it is, for the rest of my days. They say you’re a speculator. 
Put me in for a good thing, there’s a dear! Neck or nothing— 
and that for the Funds!’ She snapped her fingers to express her 
contempt for security of investment at three per cent. 
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Henry produced the prospectus of the Venetian Hotel 
Company. ‘You’re a funny old woman,’ he said. ‘There, you 
dashing speculator—there is neck-or-nothing for you! You must 
keep it a secret from Miss Agnes, mind. I’m not at all sure that 
she would approve of my helping you to this investment.’ 

The nurse took out her spectacles. ‘ Six per cent. guaranteed,’ 
she read; ‘ and the Directors have every reason to believe that ten 
per cent., or more, will be ultimately realised to the shareholders 
by the hotel.’ ‘Put me into that, Master Henry! And, wherever 
you go, for Heaven’s sake recommend the hotel to your friends!’ 

So the nurse, following Henry’s mercenary example, had her 
pecuniary interest, too, in the house in which Lord Montbarry had 
died. 

Three days passed before Henry was able to visit Agnes again. 
In that time, the little cloud between them had entirely passed 
away. Agnes received him with even more than her customary 
kindness. She was in better spirits than usual. Her letter to 
Mrs. Stephen Westwick had been answered by return of post; and 
her proposal had been joyfully accepted, with one modification. 
She was to visit the Westwicks for a month—and, if she really 
. liked teaching the children, she was then to be governess, aunt, 
and cousin, all in one—and was only to go away in an event 
which her friends in Ireland persisted in contemplating, the event 
of her marriage. 

‘You see I was right,’ she said to Henry. 

He was still incredulous. ‘ Are you really going?’ he asked. 

‘I am going next week.’ 

‘When shall I see you again ?’ 

‘You know you are always welcome at your brother’s house. 
You can see me when you like.’ She held out her hand. ‘ Pardon 
me for leaving you—I am beginning to pack up already.’ 

Henry tried to kiss her at parting. She drew back directly. 

‘Why not? I am your cousin,’ he said. 

‘I don’t like it,’ she answered. 

Henry looked at her, and submitted. Her refusal to grant him 
his privilege as a cousin was a good sign—it was indirectly an act 
of encouragement to him in the character of her lover. 

On the first day in the new week, Agnes left London on her 
way to Ireland. As the event proved, this was not destined to be 
the end of her journey. The way to Ireland was only the first 
stage on her way to the palace at Venice. 
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THE THIRD PART. 
CHarrer XIII. 


In the spring of the year 1861, Agnes was established at the 
country-seat of her good friends—now promoted (on the death of 
the first lord, without offspring) to be the new Lord and Lady 
Montbarry. The old nurse was not separated from her mistress. 
A place, suited to her time of life, had been found for her in the 
pleasant Irish household. She was perfectly happy in her new 
sphere; and she spent her first half-year’s dividend from the 
Venice Hotel Company, with characteristic prodigality, in presents 
for the children. 

Early in the year, also, the Directors of the life insurance offices 
submitted to circumstances, and paid the ten thousand pounds. 
Immediately afterwards, the widow of the first Lord Montbarry 
(otherwise, the dowager Lady Montbarry) left England, with Baron 
Rivar, for the United States. The Baron’s object was announced, in 
the scientific columns of the newspapers, to be investigation into 
the present state of experimental chemistry in the great American 
republic. His sister informed inquiring friends that she accom- 
panied him, in the hope of finding consolation in change of scene 
after the bereavement that had fallen on her. Hearing this news 
from Henry Westwick (then paying a visit at his brother’s house), 
Agnes was conscious of a certain sense of relief. ‘With the 
Atlantic between us,’ she said, ‘surely I have done with that 
terrible woman now!’ 

Barely a week passed after those words had been spoken, 
before an event happened which reminded Agnes of ‘the terrible 
woman’ once more. 

On that day, Henry’s engagements had obliged him to return 
to London. He had ventured, on the morning of his departure, 
to press his suit once more on Agnes; and the children, as he had 
anticipated, proved to be innocent obstacles in the way of his 
success. On the other hand, he had privately secured a firm ally 
in his sister-in-law. ‘ Have a little patience,’ the new Lady Mont- 
barry had said; ‘and leave me to turn the influence of the 
children in the right direction; they can persuade her to listen to 
you—-and they shall!’ 

The two ladies had accompanied Henry, and some other guests 
who went away at the same time, to the railway station, and had 
just driven back to the house, when the servant announced that ‘a 
person of the name of Rolland was waiting to see her ladyship.’ 
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‘Is it a woman ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady.’ 

Young Lady Montbarry turned to Agnes. 

‘This is the very person,’ she said, ‘whom your lawyer thought 
likely to help him, when he was trying to trace the lost courier.’ 

‘You don’t mean the English maid who was with Lady Mont- 
barry at Venice ?’ 

‘My dear! don’t speak of Montbarry’s horrid widow by the 
name which is my name now. Stephen and I have arranged to 
call her by her foreign title, before she was married. I am “ Lady 
Montbarry,” and she is “the Countess.” In that way there will 
be no confusion.—Yes, Mrs. Rolland was in my service before she 
became the Countess’s maid. She was a perfectly trustworthy 
person, with one defect that obliged me to send her away—a 
sullen temper which led to perpetual complaints of her in the 
servants’ hall. Would you like to see her?’ 

Agnes accepted the proposal, in the faint hope of getting some 
information for the courier’s wife. The complete defeat of every 
attempt to trace the lost man had been accepted as final by Mrs. 
Ferrari. She had deliberately arrayed herself in widow’s mourn- 
ing; and was earning her livelihood in an employment which the 
unwearied kindness of Agnes had procured for her in London. 
The last chance of penetrating the mystery of Ferrari’s disappear- 
ance seemed to rest now on what Ferrari’s former fellow-servant 
might be able to tell. With highly-wrought expectations, Agnes 
followed her friend into the room in which Mrs. Rolland was 
waiting. 

A tall bony woman, in the autumn of life, with sunken eyes 
and iron-grey hair, rose stiffly from her chair, and saluted the 
ladies with stern submission as they opened the door. A person 
of unblemished character, evidently—but not without visible 
drawbacks. Big bushy eyebrows, an awfully deep and solemn 
voice, a harsh unbending manner, a complete absence in her 
figure of the undulating lines characteristic of the sex, presented 
Virtue in this excellent person under its least alluring aspect. 
Strangers, on a first introduction to her, were accustomed to 
wonder why she was not a man. 

‘Are you pretty well, Mrs. Rolland ?’ 

‘Tam as well as I can expect to be, my lady, at my time of life.’ 

‘Is there anything I can do for you?’ 

‘Your ladyship can do me a great favour, if you will please 
speak to my character while I was in your service. I am offereda 
place, to wait on an invalid lady who has lately come to live in 
this neighbourhood.’ 
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‘Ah, yes—I have heard of her. A Mrs. Carbury, with a very 
pretty niece I am told. But, Mrs. Rolland, you left my service 
some time ago. Mrs. Carbury will surely expect you to refer to 
the last mistress by whom you were employed.’ 

A flash of virtuous indignation irradiated Mrs. Rolland’s 
sunken eyes. She coughed before she answered, as if her ‘last 
mistress’ stuck in her throat. 

‘I have explained to Mrs. Carbury, my lady, that the person I 
last served—I really cannot give her her title in your ladyship’s 
presence !—has left England for America. Mrs. Carbury knows 
that I quitted the person of my own free will, and knows why, 
and approves of my conduct so far. A word from your ladyship 
will be amply sufficient to get me the situation.’ 

‘Very well, Mrs. Rolland, I have no objection to be your refer- 
ence, under the circumstances. Mrs. Carbury will find me at 
home to-morrow until two o’clock.’ 

‘Mrs. Carbury is not well enough to leave the house, my lady. 
Her niece, Miss Haldane, will call and make the inquiries, if 
your ladyship has no objection.’ 

‘T have not the least objection. The pretty niece carries her 
own welcome with her. Wait a minute, Mrs. Rolland. This lady 
is Miss Lockwood—my husband’s cousin, and my friend. She is 
anxious to speak to you about the courier who was in the late 
Lord Montbarry’s service at Venice.’ 

Mrs. Rolland’s bushy eyebrows frowned in stern’ disapproval of 
the new topic of conversation. ‘I regret to hear it, my lady,’ was 
all she said. 

‘Perhaps, you have not been informed of what happened after 
you left Venice?’ Agnes ventured to add. ‘Ferrari left the 
palace secretly ; and he has never been heard of since.’ 

Mrs. Rolland mysteriously closed her eyes—as if to exclude 
some vision of the lost courier which was of a nature to disturb a 
respectable woman. ‘Nothing that Mr. Ferrari could do would 
surprise me,’ she replied in her deepest bass tones. 

‘You speak rather harshly of him,’ said Agnes. 

Mrs. Rolland suddenly opened her eyes again. ‘I speak 
harshly of nobody without reason,’ she said. ‘Mr. Ferrari be- 
haved to me, Miss Lockwood, as no man living has ever behaved— 
before or since.’ 

‘What did he do?’ 

Mrs. Rolland answered, with a stony stare of horror:—‘ He 
took liberties with me.’ 

Young Lady Montbarry suddenly turned aside, and put her 
handkerchief over her mouth in convulsions of suppressed laughter. 
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Mrs. Rolland went on, with a grim enjoyment of the bewilder- 
ment which her reply had produced in Agnes: ‘And when [ 
insisted on an apology, Miss, he had the audacity to say that the 
life at the palace was dull, and he didn’t know how else to amuse 
himself!’ 

‘I am afraid I have hardly made myself understood,’ said 
Agnes. ‘I am not speaking to you out of any interest in Ferrari, 
Are you aware that he is married ?’ 

‘I pity his wife,’ said Mrs. Rolland. 

‘She is naturally in great grief about him,’ Agnes proceeded. 

‘She ought to thank God she is rid of him,’ Mrs. Rolland in- 
terposed. 

Agnes still persisted. ‘I have known Mrs. Ferrari from her 
childhood, and I am sincerely anxious to help her in this matter, 
Did you notice anything, while you were at Venice, that would 
acc unt for her husband’s extraordinary disappearance? On what 
sort of terms, for instance, did he live with his master and 
mistress ?’ 

‘On terms of familiarity with his mistress,’ said Mrs. Rolland, 
‘which were simply sickening to a respectable English servant. 
_ She used to encourage him to talk to her about all his affairs— 

how he got on with his wife, and how pressed he was for money, 
and such like—just as if they were equals. Contemptible—that’s 
what I call it.’ 

‘And his master?’ Agnes continued. ‘How did Ferrari get 
on with Lord Montbarry ?’ 

‘My lord used to live shut up with his studies and his sorrows,’ 
Mrs. Rolland answered, with a hard solemnity expressive of 
respect for his lordship’s memory. ‘Mr. Ferrari got his money 
when jit was due; and he cared for nothing else. “If I could 
afford it, I would leave the place too; but I can’t afford it.” 
Those were the last words he said to me, on the morning when I 
left the palace. I made no reply. After what had happened (on 
that other occasion) I was naturally not on speaking terms with 


Mr. Ferrari.’ 
‘Can you really tell me nothing which will throw any light on 


this matter?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Mrs. Rolland, with an undisguised relish of the 
disappointment that she was inflicting. 

‘There was another member of the family at Venice,’ Agnes 
resumed, determined to sift the question to the bottom while she 
had the chance. ‘ There was Baron Rivar.’ 

Mrs. Rolland lifted her large hands, covered with rusty black 
gloves, in mute protest against the introduction of Baron Rivar as 
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a subject of inquiry. ‘Are you aware, Miss,’ she began, ‘that I 
left my place in consequence of what I observed oil 

Agnes stopped her there. ‘I only wanted to ask,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘if anything was said or done by Baron Rivar which 
might account for Ferrari’s strange conduct.’ 

‘Nothing that I know of, said Mrs. Rolland. ‘The Baron 
and Mr. Ferrari (if I may use such an expression) were * birds of 
a feather,” so far as I could see—I mean, one was as unprincipled 
as the other. I am a just woman; and I will give you an 
example. Only the day before I left, I heard the Baron say 
(through the open door of his room while I was passing along the 
corridor), “ Ferrari, I want a thousand pounds. What would you 
do for a thousand pounds?” And I heard Mr. Ferrari answer, 
“ Anything, sir, as long as I was not found out.” And then they 
both burst out laughing. I heard no more than that. Judge for 
yourself, Miss.’ 

Agnes reflected fora moment. A thousand pounds was the sum 
that had been sent to Mrs. Ferrari in the anonymous letter. Was 
that enclosure in any way connected, as a result, with the conver- 
sation between the Baron and Ferrari? It was useless to press 
any more inquiries on Mrs. Rolland. She could give no further 
information which was of the slightest importance to the object in 
view. There was no alternative but to grant her her dismissal. 
One more effort had been made to find a trace of the lost man— 
and once again the effort had failed. 


They were a family party at the dinner-table that day. The 
only guest left in the house was a nephew of the new Lord Mont- 
barry—the eldest son of his sister, Lady Barville. Lady Mont- 
barry could not resist telling the story of the first (and last) 
attack made on the virtue of Mrs. Rolland, with a comically-exact 
imitation of Mrs. Rolland’s deep and dismal voice. Being asked 
by her husband what was the object which had brought that for- 
midable person to the house, she naturally mentioned the ex- 
pected visit of Miss Haldane. Arthur Barville, unusually silent 
and pre-occupied so far, suddenly struck into the conversation 
with a burst of enthusiasm. ‘ Miss Haldane is the most charming 
girl in all Ireland!’ he said. ‘I caught sight of her yesterday, 
over the wall of her garden, as I was riding by. What time is 
she coming to-morrow? Before two? I'll look into the drawing- 
room by accident—I am dying to be introduced to her!’ 

Agnes was amused by his énthusiasm. ‘ Are you in love with 
Miss Haldane already ?’ she asked. 

Arthur answered gravely, ‘ It’s no joking matter. I have been 
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all day at the garden wall, waiting to see her again! It depends 
on Miss Haldane to make me the happiest or the wretchedest man 
living.’ 

‘You foolish boy! How can you talk such nonsense ?’ 

He was talking nonsense undoubtedly. But, if Agnes had only 
known it, he was doing something more than that. He was inno- 
cently leading her another stage nearer on the way to Venice. 


Cuaprer XIV. 


As the summer months advanced, the transformation of the 
Venetian palace into the modern hotel proceeded rapidly towards 
completion. 

The outside of the building, with its fine Palladian front look- 
ing on the canal, was wisely left unaltered. Inside, as a matter 
of necessity, the rooms were almost rebuilt—so far at least as the 
size and the arrangement of them were concerned. The vast 
saloons were partitioned off into ‘ apartments’ containing three or 
four rooms each. The broad corridors in the upper regions 
afforded spare space enough for rows of little bedchambers, devoted 
. to servants and to travellers with limited means. Nothing was 
spared but the solid floors and the finely-carved ceilings. These 
last, in excellent preservation as to workmanship, merely required 
cleaning, and regilding here and there, to add greatly to the 
beauty and importance of the best rooms in the hotel. The only 
exception to the complete re-organisation of the interior was at 
one extremity of the edifice, on the first and second floors. Here 
there happened, in each case, to be rooms of such comparatively 
moderate size, and so attractively decorated, that the architect 
suggested leaving them as they were. It was afterwards discovered 
that these were no other than the apartments respectively occupied 
by Lord Montbarry (on the first floor), and by Baron Rivar (on 
the second). The room in which Montbarry had died was still 
fitted up as a bedroom, and was now distinguished as Number 
Fourteen. The room above it, in which the Baron had slept, took 
its place on the hotel-register as Number Thirty-Eight. With the 
ornaments on the walls and ceilings cleaned and brightened up, 
and with the heavy old-fashioned beds, chairs, and tables replaced 
by bright, pretty, and luxurious modern furniture, these two 
promised to be at once the most attractive and the most comfortable 
bedchambers in the hotel. As for the once-desolate and disused 
ground floor of the building, it was now transformed, by means of 
splendid dining-rooms, reception-rooms, billiard-rooms, and smok- 
ing-rooms, into a palace by itself. Even the dungeon-like vaults 
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beneath, now lighted and ventilated on the most approved modern 
plan, had been turned as if by magic into kitchens, servants’ 
offices, ice-rooms, and wine cellars, worthy of the splendour of the 
grandest hotel in Italy, in the now bygone period of seventeen 
years since. 

Passing from the lapse of the summer months at Venice, to 
the lapse of the summer months in Ireland, it is next to be recorded 
that Mrs. Rolland obtained the situation of attendant on the 
invalid Mrs. Carbury; and that the fair Miss Haldane, like a 
female Cesar, came, saw, and conquered, on her first day’s visit to 
the new Lord Montbarry’s house. 

The ladies were as loud in her praises as Arthur Barville him- 
self. Lord Montbarry declared that she was the only perfectly 
pretty woman he had ever seen, who was really unconscious of her 
own attractions. The old nurse said she looked as if she had just 
stepped out of a picture, and wanted nothing but a gilt frame 
round her to make her complete. Miss Haldane, on her side, 
returned from her first visit to the Montbarrys charmed with her 
new acquaintances. Later on the same day, Arthur called with 
an offering of fruit and flowers for Mrs. Carbury, and with instruc- 
tions to ask if she was well enough to receive Lord and Lady 
Montbarry and Miss Lockwood on the morrow. In a week’s time, 
the two households were on the friendliest terms. Mrs. Carbury, 
confined to the sofa by a spinal malady, had been hitherto de- 
pendent on her niece for one of the few pleasures she could enjoy, 
the pleasure of having the best new novels read to her as they 
came out. Discovering this, Arthur volunteered to relieve Miss 
Haldane, at intervals, in the office of reader. He was clever at 
mechanical contrivances of all sorts, and he introduced improve- 
ments in Mrs. Carbury’s couch, and in the means of conveying her 
from the bedchamber to the drawing-room, which alleviated the 
poor lady’s sufferings and brightened her gloomy life. With 
these claims on the gratitude of the aunt, aided by the personal 
advantages which he unquestionably possessed, Arthur advanced 
rapidly in the favour of the charming niece. She was, it is need- 
less to say, perfectly well aware that he was in love with her, while 
he was himself modestly reticent on the subject—so far as words 
went. But she was not equally quick in penetrating the nature 
of her own feeling towards Arthur. Watching the two young 
people with keen powers of observation, necessarily concentrated 
on them by the complete seclusion of her life, the invalid lady 
discovered signs of roused sensibility in Miss Haldane, when 
Arthur was present, which had never yet shown themselves in her 
social relations with other admirers eager to pay their addresses 
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to her. Having drawn her own conclusions in private, Mrs, 
Carbury took the first favourable opportunity (in Arthur’s interests), 
of putting them to the test. 

‘I don’t know what I shall do,’ she said one day, ‘ when Arthur 
goes away.’ 

Miss Haldane looked up quickly from her work. ‘Surely he 
is not going to leave us!’ she exclaimed. 

* My dear! he has already stayed at his uncle's house a month 
longer than he intended. His father and mother naturally expect 
to see him at home again.’ 

Miss Haldane met this difficulty with a suggestion, which 
could only have proceeded from a judgment already disturbed by 
the ravages of the tender passion. ‘ Why can’t his father and 
mother go and see him at Lord Montbarry’s?’ she asked. ‘Sir 
Theodore’s place is only thirty miles away, and Lady Barville is 
Lord Montbarry’s sister. They needn’t stand on ceremony.’ 

‘ They may have other engagements,’ Mrs. Carbury remarked. 

‘My dear aunt, we don’t know that! Suppose you ask 
Arthur ?’ 

‘ Suppose you ask him ?’ 

Miss Haldane bent her head again over her work. Suddenly 
as it was done, her aunt had seen her face—and her face betrayed 
her. 

When Arthur came the next day, Mrs. Carbury said a word to 
him in private, while her niece was in the garden. The last new 
novel lay neglected on the table. Arthur followed Miss Haldane 
into the garden. The next day he wrote home, enclosing in his 
letter a photograph of Miss Haldane. Before the end of the week, 
Sir Theodore and Lady Barville arrived at Lord Montbarry’s, and 
formed their own judgment of the fidelity of the portrait. They 
had themselves married early in life—and, strange to say, they 
did not object on principle to the early marriages of other people. 
The question of age being thus disposed of, the course of true love 
had no other obstacles to encounter. Miss Haldane was an only 
child, and was possessed of an ample fortune. Arthur’s career at 
the university had been creditable, but certainly not brilliant 
enough to present his withdrawal in the light of a disaster. As 
Sir Theodore’s eldest son, his position was already made for him. 
He was two-and-twenty years of age; and the young lady was 
eighteen. There was really no producible reason for keeping the 
lovers waiting, and no excuse for deferring the wedding-day beyond 
the first week in September. In the interval while the bride and 
bridegroom would be necessarily absent on the inevitable tour 
abroad, a sister of Mrs. Carbury volunteered to stay with her 
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during the temporary separation from her niece. On the conclu- 
sion of the honeymoon, the young couple were to return to Ireland, 
and were to establish themselves in Mrs. Carbury’s spacious and 
comfortable house. 

These arrangements were decided upon early in the month of 
August. About the same date, the last alterations in the old 
palace at Venice were completed. The rooms were dried by 
steam; the cellars were stocked; the manager collected round 
him his army of skilled servants; and the new hotel was advertised 
all over Europe to open in October. 


CHAPTER XV. 


(Miss Agnes Lockwood to Mrs. Ferrari.) 


‘I PROMISED to give you some account, dear Emily, of the 
marriage of Mr. Arthur Barville and Miss Haldane. It took place 
ten days since. But I have had so many things to look after in 
the absence of the master and mistress of this house, that I am 
only able to write to you to-day. 

‘The invitations to the wedding were limited to members of 
the families, on either side, in consideration of the ill health of 
Miss Haldane’s aunt. On the side of the Montbarry family, there 
were present, besides Lord and Lady Montbarry, Sir Theodore and 
Lady Barville; Mrs. Norbury (whom you may remember as his 
lordship’s second sister); and Mr. Francis Westwick, and Mr. 
Henry Westwick. The three children and I attended the ceremony 
as bridesmaids. We were joined by two young ladies, cousins of 
the bride and very agreeable girls. Our dresses were white, 
trimméd with green in honour of Ireland; and we each had a 
handsome gold bracelet given to us as a present from the bride- 
groom. If you add to the persons whom I have already men- 
tioned, the elder members of Mrs. Carbury’s family, and the old 
servants in both houses—privileged to drink the healths of the 
married pair at the lower end of the room—you will have the list 
of the company at the wedding-breakfast complete. 

‘ The weather was perfect, and the ceremony (with music) was 
beautifully performed. As for the bride, no words can describe 
how lovely she looked, or how well she went through it all. We 
were very merry at the breakfast, and the speeches went off on the 
whole quite well enough. The last speech, before the party broke 
up, was made by Mr. Henry Westwick, and was the best of all. 
He made a happy suggestion, at the end, which has produced a 
very unexpected change in my life here. 
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‘ As well as I remember, he concluded in these words :—“ Op 
one point, we are all agreed—we are’ sorry that the parting hour is 
near, and we should be glad to meet again. Why should we not 
meet again? This is the autumn time of the year; we are most 
of us leaving home for the holidays. What do you say (if you 
have no engagements that will prevent it) to joining our young 
married friends before the close of their tour, and renewing the 
social success of this delightful breakfast by another festival in 
honour of the honeymoon? The bride and bridegroom are going 
to Germany and the Tyrol, on their way to Italy. I propose that 
we allow them a month to themselves, and that we arrange to meet 
them afterwards in the North of Italy—say at Venice.” 

‘This proposal was received with great applause, which was 
changed into shouts of laughter by no less a person than my dear 
old nurse. The moment Mr. Westwick pronounced the word 
“‘ Venice,” she started up among the servants at the lower end of 
the room, and called out at the top of her voice, “ Go to our hotel, 
ladies and gentlemen! We get six per cent. on our money already ; 
and if you will only crowd the place and call for the best of every- 
thing, it will be ten per cent. in our pockets in no time. Ask 

Master Henry!” 

, * Appealed to in this irresistible manner, Mr. Westwick had no 
choice but to explain that he was concerned as a shareholder in a 
new Hotel Company at Venice, and that he had invested a small 
sum of money for the nurse (not very considerately, as I think) in 
the speculation. Hearing this, the company, by way of humouring 
the joke, drank a new toast:—Success to the nurse’s hotel, and 
a speedy rise in the dividend ! 

‘When the conversation returned in due time to the more 
serious question of the proposed meeting at Venice, difficulties 
began to present themselves, caused of course by invitations for the 
autumn which many of the guests had already accepted. Only 
two members of Mrs. Carbury’s family were at liberty to keep the 
proposed appointment. On our side we were more at leisure to do 
as we pleased. Mr. Henry Westwick decided to go to Venice in 
advance of the rest, to test the accommodation of the new hotel 
on the opening day. Mrs. Norbury and Mr. Francis Westwick 
volunteered to follow him ; and, after some persuasion, Lord and 
Lady Montbarry consented to a species of compromise. His 
lordship could not conveniently spare time enough for the journey 
to Venice, but he and Lady Montbarry arranged to accompany Mrs. 
Norbury and Mr. Francis Westwick as far on their way to Italy as 
Paris. Five days since, they took their departure to meet their 
travelling companions in London; leaving me here in charge of 
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the three dear children. They begged hard, of course, to be taken 
with papaand mamma. But it was thought better not to interrupt 
the progress of their education, and not to expose them (especially 
the two younger girls) to the fatigues of travelling. 

‘I have had a charming letter from the bride, this morning, 
dated Cologne. You cannot think how artlessly and prettily she 
assures me of her happiness. Some people, as they say in Ireland, 
are born to good luck—and I think Arthur Barville is one of 
them. 

‘When you next write, I hope to hear that you are in better 
health and spirits, and that you continue to like your employment. 
Believe me, sincerely your friend,—A. L.’ 

Agnes had just closed and directed her letter, when the eldest 
of her three pupils entered the room with the startling announce- 
ment that Lord Montbarry’s travelling-servant had arrived from 
Paris! Alarmed by the idea that some misfortune had happened, 
she ran out to meet the man in the hall. Her face told him how 
seriously he had frightened her, before she could speak. ‘ There’s 
nothing wrong, Miss,’ he hastened to say. ‘ My lord and my lady 
are enjoying themselves at Paris. They only want you and the 
young ladies to be with them.’ Saying these amazing words, he 
handed to Agnes a letter from Lady Montbarry. 

‘ Dearest Agnes,’ (she read), ‘ I am so charmed with the delight- 
ful change in my life—it is six years, remember, since I last 
travelled on the Continent—that I have exerted all my fascinations 
to persuade Lord Montbarry to go on to Venice. And, what is 
more to the purpose, I have actually succeeded! He has just gone 
to his room to write the necessary letters of excuse in time for the 
post to England. May you have as good a husband, my dear, when 
your time comes! In the mean while, the one thing wanting now 
to make my happiness complete, is to have you and the darling 
children with us. Montbarry is just as miserable without them as 
I am—though he doesn’t confess it so freely. You will have no 
difficulties to trouble you. Louis will deliver these hurried lines, 
and will take care of you on the journey to Paris. Kiss the 
children for me a thousand times—and never mind their education 
for the present! Pack up instantly, my dear, and I will be fonder 
of you than ever. Your affectionate friend, Adela Montbarry.’ 

Agnes folded up the letter ; and, feeling the need of composing 
herself, took refuge for a few minutes in her own room. 

Her first natural sensations of surprise and excitement at the 
prospect of going to Venice were succeeded by impressions of a less 
agreeable kind. With the recovery of her customary composure 
Came the unwelcome remembrance of the parting words spoken to 
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her by Montbarry’s widow:—‘ We shall meet again—here in 
England, or there in Venice where my husband died—and meet 
for the last time.’ 

It was an odd coincidence, to say the least of it, that the march 
of events should be unexpectedly taking Agnes to Venice, after 
those words had been spoken! Was the woman of the mysterious 
warnings and the wild black eyes, still thousands of miles away in 
America? Or was the march of events taking her unexpectedly, 
too, on the journey to Venice? Agnes started out of her chair, 
ashamed of even the momentary concession to superstition which 
was implied by the mere presence of such questions as these in her 
mind. 

She rang the bell, and sent for her little pupils, and announced 
their approaching departure to the household. The noisy delight 
of the children, the inspiriting effort of packing up in a hurry, 
roused all her energies. She dismissed her own absurd misgivings 
from consideration, with the contempt that they deserved. She 
worked as only women can work, when their hearts are in what 
they do. The travellers reached Dublin that day, in time for the 
boat to England. Two days later, they were with Lord and 
Lady Monttarry at Paris. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Sincz Galileo first turned a telescope upon the moon, the lunar 
craters have been among the wonders and mysteries of astronomy. 
It is not merely or even chiefly the vast size of some of these objects 
which excites astonishment. Indeed, it might almost be inferred 
from what we know of the moon’s size and general structure, that 
her volcanic energies would be more effective, though not greater, 
than those of our own earth. The really surprising characteristic of 
the lunar surface is the amazing number of the lunar craters. 
Even Galileo, though with his weak telescope he could see but a 
few of the craters which really exist in the moon, compared those 
in the south-western part of the moon’s dise to the eyes in a 
peacock’s tail. With each increase of telescopic power, more and 
more craters have been seen. Regions supposed to be com- 
paratively smooth have been found, on closer scrutiny with 
higher powers or under more favourable conditions, to be covered 
with minute craters. The slopes of the larger craters, even in 
some cases their floors, have been found to be strewn with small 
crater-shaped depressions. In fine, almost the whole surface of 
the moon may be said to be pitted with depressions of all sizes, 
from mighty gulfs three or four hundred miles across, down to 
minute saucer-shaped shallows, such as only the most powerful 
telescopes will reveal. 

I propose to enter here into a brief consideration of the 
probable cause of the smaller lunar craters. Unquestionably the 
feature may be regarded as marking a characteristic distinction 
between the moon and our own earth. It may well be that the 
moon is an old world, while our earth is comparatively young ; 
but, for my own part, I cannot consider that the earth can come 
during the progress even of millions of years to resemble the moon 
in details, however closely she may hereafter resemble the moon in 
general respects—in the absence of water for instance, in the 
tenuity of her atmosphere, and so forth. 

The course I propose to follow is one which, I think, 
may with advantage be pursued in a great number of cases in 
which as yet it has been little followed. Starting with the views 
now generally entertained respecting the origin and structure of 
the solar system, I propose to inquire what might in all probability 
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be expected to happen in the special case of our own moon; com- 
paring the results to which we seem led, in this way of viewing 
the matter, with the results of actual observation. In other words, 
I am going to follow an & priori method of reasoning, testing 
the conclusions to which it may lead by a posteriori consider- 
ations. 

It is now generally admitted that the various members of the 
solar system reached their present condition by processes of 
development. Few, however, among those who have studied the 
theory of cosmical evolutions for themselves, are disposed to accept 
unquestioningly Laplace’s idea that the whole solar system was once 
a great mass of gaseous matter. It is only, indeed, by carefully 
closing the mental eye to the results of modern physical researches, 
that a theory of the kind can for a moment be entertained. I 
will not here consider the multitudinous objections against the so- 
called nebular hypothesis, regarded as the sole hypothesis of the 
origin of the solar system. Nor, on the other hand, will I consider 
here in detail the arguments in favour of the theory that the 
various members of the solar system acquired no small portion of 
their present bulk by a process of aggregation. Let it suffice to 
_mention that the theory of planetary and solar growth, by the 
gathering in, during past ages, of immense quantities of meteoric 
and cometic matter, is one which has this immense advantage over 
the nebular theory, that it assumes the former action of a process 
which is going on at this present time; while also, as regards the 
materials forming the masses of the sun and planets, this theory 
leads to inferences according well with known facts. 

I must, however, premise that neither the aggregation theory 
alone nor, the condensation theory alone can fully explain the 
observed present condition of the solar system. We must admit 
on the one hand that the several members of this system, in- 
cluding the sun, gathered in their substance in large amount from 
without. But we must also admit the former vaporous condition 
of the sun and planets, not indeed exactly in the way indicated by 
Laplace, for these bodies never could have had the enormous ex- 
tension his theory required and yet have retained coherence ; but 
that they were formerly far more expanded than at present, and 
were thus of very small density, may be regarded as to all intents 
and purposes certain. Indeed, the aggregation theory would be 
insufficient to account for the formation of even a small portion 
of each planet’s mass, unless we remembered that in the earlier 
stages of their existence the several planets were vaporous, and 
therefore much larger than in their later solid condition. For it 
would only be when thus expanded that they would gather, in their 
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orbital motion around the sun, a sufficient quantity of meteoric or 
cometic matter. At present, for instance, our own earth, though 
she gathers in some 400 millions of meteors in the course of each 
year, yet gathers a quantity of matter so small compared with her 
own substance that in the course of 400 millions of years the 
earth’s diameter would be increased only by a single inch. When 
the earth had a much smaller mass than she has now, however, 
but that mass vaporous and of small density, she would gather in 
many thousand times as much matter in each circuit round the 
sun, apart always from the fact that in those remote times the 
quantity of meteoric matter as yet not gathered in was: many 
thousand times greater than it is at present. 

Now, we have in considerations such as these the means of 
explaining in some degree the peculiarities of the moon’s state. 

In the first place, we must set the period during which the 
moon’s globe was being fashioned by cosmic forces in a far more 
remote antiquity even than the corresponding period of the earth’s 
history. How far back the last-named period should be set is not 
very easily guessed even in the roughest manner. According to 
geologists, the interval during which the earth’s crust has in 
general respects been in the same state as at present, must lie 
between 400 million years and 20 million years. The preceding 
period, during which the crust was cooling from the heat it 
possessed when first formed to a temperature such that living 
creatures could exist upon the crust, must have lasted at least 300 
millions of years. The period preceding that again, when the 
earth had no crust, but was almost entirely vaporous, lasted 
probably many hundred millions of years. It must have been 
during this remotest of all the periods of the earth’s own history, 
that the moon was formed. But she must have been detached 
from the earth’s mass, or rather left behind by the retreating 
vaporous mass of the earth, very early in this first stage of the 
earth’s existence. 

Whether at this time the moon (which in any case contained far 
less matter then than she does now) existed as a single mass or asa 
number of small masses scattered round a ring-shaped region, 
is a point on which different views may be entertained. For my 
own part, though I cannot doubt that the substance of the moon 
once formed a ring around the earth, I think there is good reason 
for believing that when the earth’s vaporous mass, receding, left 
the moon’s mass behind, this mass must already have been gathered 
up into a single vaporous globe. My chief reason for thinking 
thus, is that I cannot on any other supposition find a sufficient 
explanation of one of the most singular characteristics of our 
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satellite—her rotation on her axis in the same mean time, exactly, 
as she circuits around the earth. 

This peculiarity in the moon’s rotation is generally treated as 
though it were a natural and, so to speak, an antecedently likely 
arrangement, instead of being one of a very remarkable and un- 
likely nature. It is stated, very justly, that if the moon’s original 
rate of turning had nearly coincided with her rate of travelling 
round the earth, in such sort that she would very nearly keep one 
side directed towards the earth during a single revolution, the 
earth’s attraction on the elongated body of the moon would so 
operate as to compel the moon always to keep that side earth- 
wards. The longer axis of the moon would sway backwards and 
forwards on either side of a line directed towards the earth, but 
would not be carried altogether round so as to bring the farther 
side of the moon eventually into full view. And as we know that 
such swayings, if they really take place, are very slight (for what is 
called the moon’s libration or balancing has nothing to do with 
the swaying I refer to), it follows that originally the moon’s 
rotation must have agreed very closely indeed with her rotation. 
All this is correct enough; but what is commonly left unnoticed 
_is the exceedingly improbable nature of the imagined coincidence, 
if the moon’s rate of rotation and her rate of revolution had been 
independently communicated to her. 

Professor Grant, 'in his fine work the ‘History of Physical 
Astronomy,’ speaks of this coincidence as a relation which, though 
difficult to explain by the doctrine of chances, becomes very 
interesting and suggestive when it is considered as the result of 
Supreme Intelligence. But that method of dealing with the 
difficulty is not likely to be acceptable in these times, when men 
regard all the facts ascertained by observation as belonging to the 
domain of science. There is not asingle department of scientific re- 
search in which men might not be checked at the outset by an ex- 
planation of that sort. Newton asked, Why does the moon travel 
round the earth and the earth round the sun? and he proceeded in 
the scientific manner to find out. Ifhe had been contented to answer, 
It pleased the Supreme Intelligence that these bodies should move 
precisely as they do, he would have manifested the fulness of his 
faith, but he would have lost the opportunity of effecting a very 
noble discovery, one too which affords grander conceptions of the 
mechanism of the universe than the mere motions which it 
explains. So here, in the case of the moon’s rotation, it sounds 
well, perhaps, to say that we accept the observed fact as evidence of 
the wisdom of the Supreme Intelligence, and do not seek to know 
how it was brought about ; but this submission of the intellect to 
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faith implies not only a certain intellectual languor, but also a 
doubtful, hesitating faith. I confess that for my own part I 
prefer the honest bluntness with which my valued friend Professor 
Newcomb presents this matter. ‘That the adjustment,’ he says, 
‘should be a mere matter of chance, without any physical cause to 
produce it, is almost infinitely improbable, while to suppose it to 
result from the mere arbitrary will of the Creator, is contrary to 
all scientific philosophy.’ 

Now, there is a circumstance in the condition and movements 
of our own earth indicating a way by which the moon might have 
attained that peculiar rate of rotation. The tidal wave, which, 
roughly speaking, may be said to sweep twice a day round the 
earth in a direction contrary to her rotation, exerts a certain ex- 
ceedingly small effect in slowing her rotation-rate, and thus in 
lengthening her day. This effect is sosmall that many millions of 
years must elapse before the day would be doubled in length, and 
many millions of millions of years before the earth would turn at 
such a rate as to present always the same face towards the moon, even 
if the present lengthening of the day continued constantly, instead 
of gradually diminishing from its present exceedingly minute 
amount. Now, if we suppose the moon to have existed for millions 
of millions of years, and to have had during the greater part of 
that time a deep ocean in which tides would be raised by the 
earth’s attraction, we can understand the possibility that an original 
rotation of the moon at something like the earth’s present rate of 
turning might have been gradually reduced until at length the 
present slow rate of turning—once in 274 days—had been attained 
to. But we require most tremendous time-intervals on such a 
theory, and moreover we require that the moon’s condition should 
at one time and for a long time have been exceedingly unlike her 
present condition. The former difficulty is more serious than the 
latter ; for it is almost impossible to set back the formation of the 
moon farther than a few thousands, or at the most tens of thou- 
sands, of millions of years, whereas this theory would require that 
she should have been the scene of tidal disturbance during millions 
of millions of years. 

If we suppose that her own mass was wholly or partially fluid 
for millions of years, we to some degree escape this difficulty, for 
the tides which would in that case have been raised by the earth 
would have been far larger than mere tides in the lunar seas, 
Formerly this was the explanation which seemed to me the most pro- 
bable. I find that Professor Newcomb regards it with some degree 
of favour. ‘If the moon were once,’ he says ‘in a partially fluid 
state, and rotated on her axis in a period different from her present 
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one, then the enormous tides produced by the attraction of the 
earth, combined with the centrifugal force, would be accompanied 
by a friction which would gradually retard the rate of rotation, 
until it was reduced to the point of exact coincidence with the rate 
of revolution round the earth as we now find it. We therefore see 
in the present state of things a certain amount of probableevidence 
that the moon was once in a state of partial fluidity.’ 

But while I still regard this theory as the true one, I recognise 
in a yet earlier stage of the moon’s development the most effective 
part of the earth’s action in modifying the rate of the moon’s 
rotation. When the moon was in great part gaseous, at which 
time the earth was almost entirely gaseous, and probably extended 
beyond the mass whence one day the moon was to be formed, this 
mass would be compelled to rotate very nearly in the same time 
as it revolved around the earth’s centre. It may be compared toa 
mass of matter carried round by a whirlpool. Such a mass might 
have a slow independent rotation in the fluid; but, speaking 
generally, we may describe its motion as corresponding to that 
which it would have if the fluid were so thick and viscid as only 
to allow the mass to move with it as it whirled round. If this 
were so in the moon’s case, then when the contracting mass of the 
earth left the moon outside, the moon would have just such a rate 
of rotation as she-has at present—that is, she would turn once on 
her axis as she circled once round the earth. And though, as the 
moon contracted, her rate of rotation would tend to alter, the action 
of the earth would be competent to overcome this tendency, com- 
pelling the moon to move always with the same face directed 
earthwards. 

Though there are difficulties in the theory thus presented, and 
though indeed it is altogether unlikely that the exact correspond- 
ence described in the preceding paragraph ever really existed, 
I apprehend that there is no real objection to the theory that the 
observed peculiarity of the moon’s rotation was chiefly brought 
about in this way—that is, while the moon’s mass was in great 
part vaporous. In a later stage, when the moon’s mass was chiefly 
fluid, another large share of the work would be done. Only a very 
small part would thus be left for the time when the moon’s surface 
had become solid but was still swept by ocean tides. In this way 
we not only attain an explanation which accords with accepted 
views respecting the past condition of the moon, as one of the 
members of the solar system, but we escape the necessity of 
imagining periods of time so long that even the tremendous periods 
which science recognises as appertaining to the past of our solar 
system seem small by comparison. For it is certain that a globe 
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like the moon, having oceans like those of our own earth, 
and rotating once in twenty-four hours, would not be compelled 
by the earth’s attraction to rotate once a month in less than a 
trillion (a million million millions) of years. 

It is well to notice, however, that no matter what physical 
interpretation of the observed peculiarity is accepted, we find in 
every case enormous time-intervals, during which the moon must 
have existed and have been subject to the earth’s attraction. We 
are compelled to reject the idea that mere chance made the moon 
rotate as she does, keeping perfect time with her motion round 
the earth. We cannot accept the belief that, whereas the Supreme 
Intelligence allowed almost all the motions in the solar system to 
be completed in times no way related to each other, so that, for 
example, no exact number of days or months measure the year or 
any number of years, and that no exact number of hours or days 
measure the common lunar month or any other kind of month, or 
any number of any of these months, the Creator nevertheless saw 
fit in the Beginning to set the moon’s turning motion in exact 
accordance with her motion round the earth—a relation not only 
utterly useless (at least, no one has ever yet been able to conceive 
any possible use it could have), but positively disadvantageous in 
more ways than one. It remains only that we should regard the 
relation as the result of physical processes : and so regarding it, we 
find that, in whatever way it was brought about, many millions or 
many hundreds of millions of years must have elapsed before the 
moon’s movements received their final adjustment. 

Now let us revert to the theory which I advanced originally in 
my book on the moon (p. 343, first edition), and which, as we have 
seen, Professor Newcomb considers the most probable—viz. that the 
moon’s rotation-rate was determined when the greater part of her 
mass was fluid. Remembering the exceeding remoteness which 
must be assigned to that era of her career, let us consider the con- 
ditions under which she has existed since. It will be observed 
that I do not insist on her prior existence as a vaporous mass, at 
least as an essential point in my present reasoning. Itis not that 
I entertain any doubt that she was for along time a vaporous 
mass; but because it would be difficult to indicate any way Ly 
which any traces of what happened to her during that part of her 
existence could be detected. When she had become fluid, even, 
she would retain no trace of any of the accidents to which she 
would be exposed: luminous masses might fall upon her, but they 
would be absorbed into her fluid globe, leaving no sign of the 
encounter. It would not be till she began to lose her fluidity, as 
the fiery heat of her globe passed away, that any visible effects 
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would result from the shocks and collisions to which she would be 
exposed. I pass on at once then to this era of the moon’s existence, 

It is certain, in the first place, that at that time millions of 
millions of tons of matter, now forming part of the masses of the 
various members of the solar system, were travelling about as 
meteors. It would be utterly unreasonable to imagine that the 
process of meteoric indraught at present taking place on the earth 
is not also taking place on every member of the svlar system, or 
that this process of growth, which all the members of the solar 
system are undergoing now, has not taken place during past ages, and 
will not take place during ages yet to come. But this is far from 
being all. Since we know that every meteor that falls upon this 
earth, or on any other planet, or on the moon, is there and then 
brought to the end of its existence as an independent body, we 
perceive that the process of meteoric indraught is one of diminish- 
ing activity. The supply of meteors is becoming slowly but 
steadily exhausted. Doubtless plenty yet remain, and will remain 
for millions of years yet to come. They never can be all con- 
sumed, in fact, any more than the air in the receiver of an air- 
pump can ever be exhausted by the process of pumping. Each 
stroke of the pump removes a certain volume of the rarefied air 
left in the receiver; but as the air grows rarer and rarer the actual 
amount of air removed is diminished, and of course the air removed 
never can be the whole of the air left, since, by the very nature 
of the process of exhaustion, a small portion only of the contents 
of the receiver is removed at each stroke. So with the process of 
meteoric exhaustion. Every year the earth sweeps up or gathers in 
all the meteors encountered in its track, and each planet, in each 
of its circuits round the sun, does likewise ; but as the meteors 
become rarer and rarer the number swept up in any given time 
becomes less and less. Nor can all ever be swept up, since each 
planet, in each of its circuits, clears of meteors only a very minute 
portion of the solar domain. The inference as to the past is 
obvious. Many millions of years ago the number of meteors 
gathered in by any planet or satellite must have been enormously 
greater than it is at present. 

Now, the present rate of meteoric indraught is not altogether 
insignificant. It has been calculated that the earth gathers in, in 
the course of a year, as many as 400 million meteoric bodies, large 
and small, from the great masses which break their way through 
the air,—our shield against the meteoric artillery,—down to 
bodies so minute that a telescope would be required to make them 
visible in their rush through the air. This, be it remembered, is 
a result deduced from observation, and so deduced as certainly to 
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fall short of the truth, not exceed it. In one sense the supply of 
meteoric matter seems enormous, while in another sense it is 
exceedingly small. If we assign to the meteors an average weight 
of only a single grain, we yet find that the earth grows a thousand 
tons in weight in three years, so that since the time of Abraham 
the earth’s weight must have increased mueh more than a million 
tons. Probably one grain is too low an estimate of the average 
weight of these bodies. Professor Harkness, of Washington, has 
recently deduced from the known facts respecting meteors a result 
which accords closely with one which I myself enunciated in 1871 
(as is natural, seeing that I used the same general evidence, and 
dealt with it in much the same manner). At the present rate of 
meteoric downfall, 400 million years or thereabouts would be 
required to increase the earth’s diameter by a single inch. 

It may seem at a first view as though this result were altogether 
inconsistent with the theory that any considerable portion of the 
earth’s mass has been derived from meteoric aggregation. But in 
reality, when due account is taken, first of the former expansion of 
the earth’s globe when it was in the vaporous state, secondly of 
the enormous length of time during which the process of indraught 
has probably taken place, and thirdly of the fact that the present 
density of meteoric distribution must be exceedingly small com- 
pared with that existing hundreds of millions of years ago, it 
appears that ninety-nine hundredths of the earth’s whole mass might 
readily have been gathered in by meteoric aggregation. I do not 
here dwell upon the evidence showing this, because it does not 
belong to my subject ; but it seemed necessary to mention that, so 
far is any difficulty from arising in the way suggested—that is, from 
the poverty of meteoric material—that in reality the real difficulty 
is to understand how the earth remained so small when we consider 
how enormous must have been the quantity of meteoric matter in 
remote eras to account for so many millions of millions of meteors 
remaining still uncaptured. 

Now, the moon, travelling along with the earth in the remote 
ages to which our present inquiry relates, must have gathered in 
her own share of meteoric matter. At this present time, for 
instance, about thirty millions of meteorites, large and small, fall 
each year upon the moon. She passes through the same meteoric 
systems as the earth, and she can no more escape meteoric downfall 
as she thus rushes through these systems than the earth can. We 
may compare her companionship with the earth to that of a child 
with a grown person in a shower of rain. As many drops do not 
fall on the child as on the adult because the child is smaller; but 
the child gets as thoroughly drenched as his grown companion, 
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would result from the shocks and collisions to which she would be 
exposed. I pass on at once then to this era of the moon’s existence, 

It is certain, in the first place, that at that time millions of 

millions of tons of matter, now forming part of the masses of the 
various members of the solar system, were travelling about as 
meteors. It would be utterly unreasonable to imagine that the 
process of meteoric indraught at present taking place on the earth 
is not also taking place on every member of the solar system, or 
that this process of growth, which all the members of the solar 
system are undergoing now, has not taken place during past ages, and 
will not take place during ages yet to come. But this is far from 
being all. Since we know that every meteor that falls upon this 
earth, or on any other planet, or on the moon, is there and then 
brought to the end of its existence as an independent body, we 
perceive that the process of meteoric indraught is one of diminish- 
ing activity. The supply of meteors is becoming slowly but 
steadily exhausted. Doubtless plenty yet remain, and will remain 
for millions of years yet to come. They never can be all con- 
sumed, in fact, any more than the air in the receiver of an air- 
pump can ever be exhausted by the process of pumping. Each 
stroke of the pump removes a certain volume of the rarefied air 
‘left in the receiver; but as the air grows rarer and rarer the actual 
amount of air removed is diminished, and of course the air removed 
never can be the whole of the air left, since, by the very nature 
of the process of exhaustion, a small portion only of the contents 
of the receiver is removed at each stroke. So with the process of 
meteoric exhaustion. Every year the earth sweeps up or gathers in 
all the meteors encountered in its track, and each planet, in each 
of its circuits round the sun, does likewise; but as the meteors 
become rarer and rarer the number swept up in any given time 
becomes less and less. Nor can all ever be swept up, since each 
planet, in each of its circuits, clears of meteors only a very minute 
portion of the solar domain. The inference as to the past is 
obvious. Many millions of years ago the number of meteors 
gathered in by any planet or satellite must have been enormously 
greater than it is at present. 

Now, the present rate of meteoric indraught is not altogether 
insignificant. It has been calculated that the earth gathers in, in 
the course of a year, as many as 400 million meteoric bodies, large 
and small, from the great masses which break their way through 
the air,—our shield against the meteoric artillery,—down to 
bodies so minute that a telescope would be required to make them 
visible in their rush through the air. This, be it remembered, is 
a result deduced from observation, and so deduced as certainly to 
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fall short of the truth, not exceed it. In one sense the supply of 
meteoric matter seems enormous, while in another sense it is 
exceedingly small. If we assign to the meteors an average weight 
of only a single grain, we yet find that the earth grows a thousand 
tons in weight in three years, so that since the time of Abraham 
the earth’s weight must have increased much more than a million 
tons. Probably one grain is too low an estimate of the average 
weight of these bodies. Professor Harkness, of Washington, has 
recently deduced from the known facts respecting meteors a result 
which accords closely with one which I myself enunciated in 1871 
(as is natural, seeing that I used the same general evidence, and 
dealt with it in much the same manner). At the present rate of 
meteoric downfall, 400 million years or thereabouts would be 
required to increase the earth’s diameter by a single inch. 

It may seem at a first view as though this result were altogether 
inconsistent with the theory that any considerable portion of the 
earth’s mass has been derived from meteoric aggregation. But in 
reality, when due account is taken, first of the former expansion of 
the earth’s globe when it was in the vaporous state, secondly of 
the enormous length of time during which the process of indraught 
has probably taken place, and thirdly of the fact that the present 
density of meteoric distribution must be exceedingly small com- 
pared with that existing hundreds of millions of years ago, it 
appears that ninety-nine hundredths of the earth’s whole mass might 
readily have been gathered in by meteoric aggregation. I do not 
here dwell upon the evidence showing this, because it does not 
belong to my subject ; but it seemed necessary to mention that, so 
far is any difficulty from arising in the way suggested—that is, from 
the poverty of meteoric material—that in reality the real difficulty 
is to understand how the earth remained so small when we consider 
how enormous must have been the quantity of meteoric matter in 
remote eras to account for so many millions of millions of meteors 
remaining still uncaptured. 

Now, the moon, travelling along with the earth in the remote 
ages to which our present inquiry relates, must have gathered in 
her own share of meteoric matter. At this present time, for 
instance, about thirty millions of meteorites, large and small, fall 
each year upon the moon. She passes through the same meteoric 
systems as the earth, and she can no more escape meteoric downfall 
as she thus rushes through these systems than the earth can. We 
may compare her companionship with the earth to that of a child 
with a grown person in a shower of rain. As many drops do not 
fall on the child as on the adult because the child is smaller; but 
the child gets as thoroughly drenched as his grown companion, 
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assuming neither to be protected by an umbrella. So the moon re- 
ceives as many meteors on each square mile of her surface (on the 
average of many millions of years) as the earth does. Since her 
surface is about one-thirteenth of the earth’s (more exactly two- 
twenty-sevenths), she receives about one-thirteenth of the number of 
meteors which the earth encounters, or, taking the number above- 
mentioned for the earth, the moon’s annual indraught of meteors is 
at present about 30 millions. 

In passing, it is worthy of special notice that the downfall on 
each square mile of the moon is equal to the downfall on each 
square mile-of the earth, on the average of long periods. It follows 
from this that the moon’s present rate of growth from meteoric 
aggregation is equal to the earth’s. Not that the moon grows 
equally either in volume or in mass, for her annual growth in both 
respects is but about one-thirteenth of the earth’s annual growth ; 
but as her surface is only a thirteenth of the earth’s,a meteoric 
deposit of equal thickness is received each year by the moon and 
by the earth. And this has been true during millions of years past. 
Now if two bodies, unequal in size, were to grow equally in dia- 
meter year after year, they would become in the long run, to all 
intents and purposes, equal in size. Imagine a million miles added 
‘to the diameters of both the earth and moon; then the earth would 
have a diameter of 1,008,000 miles, and the moon a diameter of 
1,002,200 miles, and these numbers are practically equal—the 
difference between them being very small compared witheither. This 
is not a point of any importance as regards the future history of 
the earth and moon, for it is quite certain that neither will ever 
add half a mile to their present diameters, even though they should 
continue to travel as they now do for a million millions of years. 
But it is a point of extreme importance as respects the past of our 
earth and moon—a circumstance which, so far as I know, no one 
has hitherto noticed. 

Suppose, for instance, we imagine the earth at some exceedingly. 
remote epoch to have had only a thousandth of her present mass, 
so that at the same density her diameter would be only one-tenth 
that which she now has, and her surface one-hundredth of her 
present surface. Then if the moon existed at the same time, 
in the same state—vaporous, fluid, or solid—she would add as 
many miles to her diameter year by year from meteoric indraught 
as the earth would. And if this had continued to the present 
time, it would actually follow that the moon should have added 
to her diameter then (whatever it may have been) nine-tenths of 
the present diameter of the earth, or, roughly, about 7,000 miles. 
But the moon only has a diameter of about 2,160 miles altogether. 
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It follows, therefore, that either the moon only had existence as a 
separate orb from the earth long after the earth had received the 
greater part of her present mass, or else the various stages of the 
moon’s existence as a vaporous and as a fluid globe were very 
much shorter than the corresponding stages of the earth’s exist- 
ence.. The latter is altogether the more probable explanation, and 
accords with what we should expect to happen during the cooling 
of the unequal masses of the earth and moon. But it is well to 
notice that our theoretical anticipations in this respect are thus 
confirmed by reasoning of another kind. 

It has been calculated by Bischoff that the earth required 350 
millions of years to cool from 2,000 degrees to 200 degrees 
centigrade, or in other words the earth must have existed as a 
ball of fused rocks for about that time. It may readily be shown 
that the moon would have remained fluid during only about a 
fourth of the time, say about 80 millions of years. Now, during 
the greatest part of this long period the surface of the moon would 
be viscid rather than fluid; and during the last ten or twelve 
millions of years of that period the moon’s surface would be simply 
plastic. It would receive and retain any impressions which it 
might receive from without, much as the surface of a nearly dried 
pool of mud receives and retains the impressions of raindrops. Or 
rather, as such a surface, if stones be thrown upon it, allows the 
stones to pass through, and shows thereafter a shallow depression 
where the stone had fallen, so if any large mass fell upon the 
moon’s surface while in the plastic state, the mass would pass 
below the surface, and a circular saucer-shaped depression only 
would show where the mass had fallen. 

Let us suppose that the moon’s surface was in this plastic state 
for only about three million years, remembering that, according to 
all that can be inferred from the experiments made by physicists 
and from the theoretical researches of mathematicians, this pro- 
bably falls very far short: of the truth. 

And next let us suppose that at the remote era to which we 
must refer that special stage of the moon’s development, the 
density of meteoric distribution in the solar domain was only ten 
times as great as it is at present, remembering that this also is 
probably very far short of the truth. 

Now, among the meteors which fall each year upon the earth, few 
are large enough to break their way through the earth’s atmo- 
spheric shield, without being either vaporised in their rush through 
it, or else caused to burst into a number of small fragments. 
Possibly over the whole earth some ten or twelve may thus fall in 

a year, one or two only being seen, because the chances are largely 
m 2 
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in favour of a meteorite escaping detection as it falls. If we 
suppose that at present only four such meteorites fall on the 
average each year upon the earth, and that therefore one only 
falls at present in the course of about three years upon the moon, 
we are certainly not taking an exaggerated estimate of the present 
rate of downfall of large meteoric masses upon our satellite. Of 
course a much larger number of meteoric bodies of all sizes reach 
the moon, for she travels on her course without the protection of 
an atmosphere, at least she has no atmosphere dense enough to ward 
off even the smallest meteors. So that, in reality, some 30 million 
bodies large and small must actually impinge on the moon’s 
surface each yea’ ; and probably some ten or twenty thousand are 
of the kind we call fire-balls. It is, however, to be noted that 
almost every mass which thus strikes the moon must be vaporised 
by the intense heat excited as it impinges on the moon’s surface; 
and even if this did not happen,’ only one or two of the very 
largest which might so fall in the course of a century or so 
would be visible on the moon’s surface observed under the most 
favourable conditions, with the largest telescopes made by man. 
Moreover, we may restrict our attention to the largest meteorites, 
- in considering the moon’s plastic era, for most probably at that 
time she had an atmosphere not far inferior to the earth’s present 
atmosphere, as a shield against meteors. 

Putting one very large meteorite in three years as the present 
rate of downfall on the moon, it would follow that, at the remote 
period to which our researches relate, ten such meteorites would 
fall in three years. Thus, in the three millions of years during 
which the era may be safely assumed to have lasted, ten million very 
large meteorites fell, according to the moderate assumptions we 
have made, upon the plastic surface of our satellite. These 
would not correspond to the very largest meteorites or aerolites 
known to men, either as having fallen on the earth or as seen and 
measured while moving athwart the sky. From time to time 
bodies are seen whose diameter is estimated at several hundred 
yards; and though no masses of this size have been known to 
reach the earth within the historic period, it must be remembered 
that the chances are usually in favour of the explosion of such 
meteorites into fragments as they pass through ourair. I imagine, 
however, that the estimate of most of these bodies has been con- 
siderably exaggerated.? 


1 A certain proportion of meteoric masses reach the earth, and so, also, a certain 
proportion must reach the moon, with relatively small velocities. For instance, those 
which travel the same way, and either overtake or are overtaken w:th only the differ- 
ence of their velocity and the velocity of the earth (or moon, as the case may be). 

2 Though not quite tothe extent imagined by Mr. Phipson in his treatise on 
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The point to be noticed here, however, is this, that a mass far 
too small to be discernible at the moon’s distance, would produce 
a discernible mark if it fell on the moon’s surface in the plastic 
era. A circular depression far larger in diameter than the falling 
mass would be formed at the place where it had pierced the viscous 
crust. So that we might fairly take into account the downfall 
of all the very large meteorites—that is, according to our esti- 
mate above, of some ten million masses—as competent to leave 
marks such as could be recognised with powerful telescopes from 
our earth, supposing nothing happened in later stages of the 
moon’s history to obliterate such marks. 

Among these ten million meteorites ten only in a thousand 
perhaps might be very large, so as to leave where they fell circular 
depressions from a quarter of a mile to a mile in diameter. For 
the diameter of the aerolites themselves, of course, would not be 
nearly so large as that of the circular depression left where they 
had fallen. In this case about a hundred million small shallow 
craters would be formed on the moon’s surface during the plastic 
era. 

But again, among these very large aerolites, probably some— 
it might be only one in a thousand—would be excessively large, 
from a quarter to half a mile perhaps in diameter. It is true, 
we know of no such mass having struck our earth within historic 
times, nor have any such masses been recognised in the earth’s 
crust; but so many instances are on record of the passage of 
masses apparently as large as 100 yards in diameter through our 
air, which but for the air would certainly have fallen with their 
full mass on the earth’s solid surface, that we cannot but believe 
in the existence even to this day of many enormous meteorites, 
and in the probability that at long intervals they fall upon our 
earth’s atmospheric shield. Thus during these three million 
years some hundred very large masses would fall upon the moon’s 
plastic surface, leaving where they had pierced the moon’s crust 
vast circular depressions, each far exceeding in diameter the mass 
whose downfall had produced it. 

Before proceeding to consider the result of such meteoric down- 
fall on the moon’s surface, I must remind the reader yet once 
more that, strange though these considerations which I am present- 
ing to him may seem, they are based entirely upon known facts, and 


Meteors, Aecrolites, and Falling Stars. He has fallen into two mistakes, rather 
seriously affecting his conclusions: first, in taking the average height of great meteors 
above the earth as their average distance from the observer ; and next, in supposing 
that a globe 206,000 times as far away as its diameter, subtends an angle of one 
minute, instead of an angle of one second only (a sixtieth part of a minute, that is). 
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probably fall even far short of the truth. The nebular hypothesis, 
or some modification of that hypothesis, of the formation of the solar 
system is received by all astronomers of repute in the present day. 
The enormous duration of the various periods of planetary and 
lunar development has been demonstrated not only by experiments 
on the cooling of various substances, but by the study of our earth’s 
crust. We know that meteors of all kinds still encounter the earth, 
and have no choice but to believe that, since so many now remain, 
the number existing millions of years ago must have been enor- 
mously greater. We know certainly that the moon in her journey 
round the sun must have encountered her share of these meteoric 
bodies. And we cannot possibly doubt that any considerable 
meteoric mass falling on the moon’s surface at any time during the 
long period when that surface was wholly or partially plastic, 
would leave a larger circular depression where it has pierced the 
crust. 

All these points may be regarded as certain ; at least, any doubts 
respecting them must be doubts affecting the general theory of the 
evolution of the solar system, and such doubts need not here be 
combated. 

But now the question arises whether the marks thus left upon 
the moon’s surface would remain during the later stages of her 
existence down to the present time. It is certain that the surface 
of our own earth must once have been in a similar way pitted with 
the marks of meteoric downfalls, for she, like the moon, was in her 


growth 
Pelted with star-dust, stoned with meteor-balls, 


and the era when her surface was plastic to receive and to retain 
the marks ofthe meteoric hail-storm (before 


Man and his works and all that stirred itself 
Of its own motion 


could live upon it) lasted many millions of those cosmical instants 
which men call years. Yet we know that of those impressions 
which the earth then received no traces now remain. Again and 
again has the surface of our earth been changed since then. By 
the denudation of continents, by the deposit of strata under seas, 
and by the repeated interchange of seas and continents, every trace 
of the primeval surface of our globe has long since been either 
removed or concealed. 

Would this have happened with the moon? or if we are to 
judge by the evidence of what is, rather than by the consideration 
of what would have befallen, has this happened with the moon ? 

As regards the probable sequel of the state of things which, as 
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we have seen, must have existed when first the moon’s surface 
solidified, it is not easy to form an opinion. On the one hand, 
there are reasons for supposing that for many long ages the moon 
would resemble our earth in having an atmosphere and oceans, 
though probably the atmosphere would be far rarer than ours 
is now, and the oceans far more limited in extent. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to overlook the actual facts of the case, 
viz. that at present the moon has no atmosphere of appreciable 
density, and no ocean surface at all, while the theories which have 
been advanced to explain the removal of an atmosphere and oceans 
formerly existing are, to say the least, not altogether satisfactory. 
They might account perhaps for the disappearance of a very tenuous 
atmosphere, and the drying up (or rather the soaking in) of oceans 
of limited extent ; but scarcely for the disappearance of all signs 
of an atmosphere and oceans at all resembling those of our own 
earth. 

On the whole, I am disposed to think that those features of our 
moon which have been regarded as indicating the former existence 
of oceans—as, for instance, the darkness of the low-level regions 
called seas, the existence of regions looking like alluvial deposits, 
and so forth—may be regarded as indicating only the existence of 
regions which remained liquid long after the rest of the moon’s 
surface had solidified. I would not deny the possibility, or even 
the probability, that in these regions there may formerly have 
been considerable seas. Nay, they may possibly have been entirely 
sea-covered. But it certainly has not yet been proved that they 
ever were sO. 

Of course when the moon’s surface was partially solid or even 
merely plastic and partially liquid, all the liquid matter would 
seek the lower levels. The plastic surface only would retain the 
marks of meteoric downfalls : that is, the traces of the fall of those 
many thousands of large masses which we have seen must have 
struck the moon during her plastic era. Where the liquid surfaces 
existed, no such traces could be retained, any more than the marks 
of rainfall can be retained by the surface of the sea. 

On the one hand, then, if we suppose the atmosphere of the 
moon in remote times exceedingly tenuous and the seas very 
limited in extent, the effects of aerial denudation would be utterly 
insignificant compared with those which we recognise on the 
earth ; so that we might expect the signs of meteoric pitting to be 
very little disturbed during the comparatively short era of the 
moon’s existence as a habitable world. On the other hand, we 
could not expect any traces of meteoric downfall to remain in the 
low-lying regions to which the liquid portions of the moon’s 
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surface formerly flowed. Only when this liquid matter had either 
solidified or been gradually withdrawn into the moon’s interior, 
could irregularities be formed, retained, or recognised in these 
regions. 

If these & priori considerations are just, it would be found— 
first, that the high-level regions of the moon would be marked by 
multitudinous small craters of all dimensions, from the minutest 
which the most powerful telescope could recognise to craters a 
mile or two in diameter ; secondly, that the low-level regions would 
present a different colour, and, as it were, texture, being formed 
of different matter which, retaining its liquidity longer, had neces- 
sarily come to form the lower lunar levels; thirdly, that com- 
paratively few craters, and those mostly small ones, would be found 
over these low-lying regions. To these probable features may be 
added, but with less antecedent likelihood, this—that in the arrange- 
ment of the smaller lunar craters, peculiarities might sometimes be 
recognised indicating the occasional fall of a flight or string of 
meteors such as we sometimes see travelling athwart our skies even 
in these times when the supply of meteoric matter is all but ex- 
hausted by comparison with the wealth of meteors formerly existing. 

Now let us see how these anticipations accord with the facts. 
‘To avoid all possibility of prejudice I will take the account of 
lunar details from a work written by an official astronomer, one 
therefore not likely to consider even, far less to be prejudiced in 
favour of, speculations respecting the past history of the heavenly 
bodies (any more than a land surveyor or a civil engineer would 
be likely to dwell upon geological speculations respecting the 
soils or surfaces with which he has officially to deal). I must admit 
that Professor Newcomb, to whom I refer, differs entirely from most 
European official astronomers in this respect, as do others of his 
countrymen. In writing his treatise on astronomy he does not 
seem by any means to have thought it essential to eschew all con- 
sideration of the physical significance of observed facts. I would 
therefore have taken a description of the moon by some one else, 
some Official astronomer of the purely surveying order; but un- 
fortunately the descriptions of the moon in their writings are too 
incomplete to be of interest or value; and any thoughts as to the 
moon’s probable conditions, either now! or in the remote past or 

? Not long ago, a picture which some ingenious artist had painted to represent a 
lunar landscape, was sent to the Astronomical Society, for exhibition at one of the 
evening meetings. Many remarks were made on the probable accuracy or inaccuracy 
of various features of this fanciful but attractive painting. (In some respects it was 
decidedly inaccurate.) At last the chief official astronomer rose, and many expected 
that remarks of considerable interest would be addressed to the meeting respecting 
the lunar landscape. His actual speech was simply as follows; ‘Mr. Chairman, I 
more that this picture be domitted to the floor.’ 
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future, would be sought in vain. Let us hear, however, how 
Professor Newcomb describes the features of the moon which 
specially concern us here. 

¢ As the moon is now seen and mapped,’ he says, ‘ the difference 
between the light and dark portions is due merely to a difference 
in the colour of the material, much of which seems to be darker 
than the average of terrestrial objects. . . . Galileo saw that the 
brighter portions of the disc were [are] broken up with inequalities 
of the nature of mountains and craters, while the darker parts were 
[are] for the most part smooth and uniform. ... It is very 
curious that the figures of these inequalities in the lunar surface 
ean be closely imitated by throwing pebbles upon the surface of 
some smooth plastic mass, as mud or mortar... . There is no 
more real smoothness in the regions of the supposed seas than else- 
where. The inequalities are smaller and harder to see on account 
of the darkness of colour, but that is all.’ 

As to peculiarities of arrangement, Webb remarks on the tend- 
ency to parallel direction a mong craters, and local repetitions: 
‘Two similar craters often lie north and south of each other, and 
near them is frequently a corresponding duplicate. Two large 
craters occasionally lie north and south, of greatly resembling cha- 
racter, the southern usually three-fourths of the northern in size, 
from eighteen to thirty-six miles apart, and connected by ridges 
pointing in a south-west direction. Several of these arrangements 
are the more remarkable, as we know of nothing similar on the 
earth.’ 

If the views above considered are just—and it seems to me very 
difficult to controvert them—the multitudinous small craters would 
be due to external action, and they would be earlier formations 
in the main than the larger craters due to the reaction of the 
moon’s interior upon the contracting crust. Thus we might expect 
to find regions covered with small craters affected by the results of 
contractive processes and internal resistance to such contraction, in 
such sort that all the small craters would be distorted and all 
similarly. Beer and Miidler describe a lunar feature corresponding 
with what we should thus expect, speaking of ‘small craters en- 
tangled in general pressures, and squeezed into an oval form,’ the 
effect being ‘like that of an oblique strain upon the pattern of a 
loosely-woven fabric.’ 

It will be understood that I do not consider the larger features 
of the moon as necessarily or probably due to external action. I 
cannot see how the crust of the moon while plastic can have escaped 
being marked by multitudes of small craters; and I do not think 
it likely that the pitting thus caused would be obliterated by sub- 
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sequent processes of denudation. Thus I regard the crowded small 
craters which exist on the higher regions of the moon’s surface ag 
most probably due to meteoric downfall. But the crust thus pitted 
externally would, during later stages (or possibly contemporary 
stages) of the moon’s progress, undergo changes resembling those 
which have affected our earth’s crust. 

First, the crust contracting more rapidly than the nucleus, 
because parting more rapidly with its heat, would be exposed to 
tremendous strains, corresponding precisely with those which would 
result from the expansion of a nucleus within an unchanging shell, 
It would probably be to this stage of the moon’s development that 
we must refer the systems of radiating streaks which form so marked 
a feature of the lunar globe. 

Secondly, the crust having cooled with comparative rapidity 
(though millions of years were probably required for this process), 
the nucleus would in its turn begin to cool more quickly than the 
crust, having more heat to part with. Accordingly spaces would 
form between the nucleus and the crust, were it not that the action 
of gravity would compel the crust to follow up the contracting 
nucleus. From this process two things would follow: first, 
. Massive corrugations would form on the surface of the moon; in 
other words, mountain ranges and all orders of ridge-shaped irre- 
gularities ; secondly, the heat resulting from this mechanical 
process would, as in the case of our own earth even to this day, 
cause volcanic explosions, and result in the formation of mighty 
craters. 

But with these stages of the moon’s development I am not at 
present concerned. It is with the multitudinous small craters 
which cover all the higher regions of the moon that I have sought 
to deal. It appears to me that whether we consider what must 
have happened as the moon passed through the plastic and semi- 
plastic stages of her existence, or whether we consider the evidence 
derived from the actual condition of the moon’s surface, we are 
alike led to the conclusion that the innumerable small craters 
which cover the higher lunar levels have been caused chiefly by 
meteoric downfall. When I first advanced this theory (in 1873) 
I had not yet fully recognised the evidence both & priori and @ 
posteriori in its favour. I said then that ‘I should certainly not 
care to maintain it as the true theory of the origin of the small 
craters, though I pointed out that ‘as yet no plausible theory has 
been urged respecting this remarkable feature of the moon’s 
surface.’ I now view the subject differently. The evidence in 
favour of the meteoric theory of the small craters is much stronger 
than I at first supposed, the difficulty of forming any other plausible 
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theory much greater. I may even go so far as to say that it would 
be a problem of extreme difficulty to show how a body formed like 
the moon, exposed to similar conditions, and for the same enormous 
time-intervals, could fail to show such markings as actually exist 
on the moon. A theory of which this can be said stands ona 
somewhat strong basis. But, after all, I believe no amount of 
abstract. reasoning will do so much to indicate the probability of 
this explanation as a brief study of the moon’s surface with a good 
(not necessarily a very powerful) telescope. If this essay should 
lead some thus to examine the moon who have never yet done so, 
not only will it have subserved a useful purpose, but the pleasure 
they will derive from the novel experience will be deemed, I am 
satisfied, a sufficient reward for whatever time and attention they 
may have given to the reading of this paper on the smaller craters 
of our satellite. 





A Change of ies. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


As a sporting event and a wicked gambling proceeding the 
Derby is naturally out of my line. A serious writer, I am well 
aware, should be careful how he contaminates his pen with such a 
subject—and especially if he doesn’t understand it—but he may 
go some lengths, if actuated by a moral purpose. This may be 
seen any day in the way in which the most respectable journals 
handle the most disreputable topics. ‘They only touch upon the 
matter in the interests of morality,’ or ‘for the purpose of holding 
it up for public reprehension "—just as though a barn-door should 
apologise for the polecat nailed upon it. I, however, have an 
excuse for alluding to so sad a thing as a race-course which is more 
than valid; the two Derbys I have in my mind are indissolubly 
. connected with a reverent, if not a sacred, subject, in the person of 
the Rev. Theodore Pyx. On the first occasion when I stood 
beside him on Epsom Downs he was not indeed a clergyman, but 
he was very near it. He was not the rose, but, so to speak, stood 
in the next pot to it; for he had passed his ‘ voluntary,’ and was 
to be ‘japanned’ in a fortnight. That was the expression which, 
I am grieved to say, he used, in those unregenerate days, for the 
ceremony of ordination. 

We went together from London on a drag, with a good many 
University men, and Pyx was not the gravest of the party. He 
had never been remarkable for gravity, and this was almost the 
last occasion when he would be at liberty to indulge his natural 
instincts for liveliness and larks, He called it, with a touching 
pathos, his ‘ last fling ’"—and it was a tolerably high one. There 
was nothing that he did not do that Derby day that was to be 
done—from throwing at his Aunt Sally up to losing ‘ the tenner’ 
which another aunt had sent him (on hearing he had * passed his 
Vol’) in backing the first favourite. I can see him now, with his 
hat stuck round with dolls, having his fortune told by a gipsy, 
who, with all her talents for prevision, and desire to prophesy 
smooth things, never dreamt of promising him that he should be 
one day Archbishop of Canterbury: he looked so exceedingly 
unlike even the very earliest formation—the merest chrysalis—of 
any development of that nature. He did not come back on the 
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drag, but inside of it, along with the empty hampers, by reason of 
our solicitude for his personal safety. Though his equilibrium was 
out of gear, the native geniality of his disposition remained unim- 
paired ; and we could hear him singing all the way underneath us, 
no doubt at the top of his voice, but mellowed by distance and his 
position so as to resemble the lay of a bumble-bee between two 
panes of glass. The last I saw of Theodore Pyx that day was his 
legs; he was taken out head foremost at his lodgings in Bury 
Street, St. James’s, and put to bed by two charitable undergra- 
duates, whom he entreated to make an apology for him to Dr. 
Paley, with whom, he said, he had made an engagement to sup 
that evening at Cremorne. In this impression he was of course 
mistaken ; but I mention it in fairness to Pyx, since it shows 
that his recent course of theological study had not been obliterated, 
though he just then confused it with matters of a somewhat 
different character. 

I had had some slight acquaintance with this gentleman during 
his college career, where he had distinguished himself as a good 
billiard-player and a mellifluous and flowery speaker at the Union; 
but we had not much in common together. He belonged to a fast 
set, and rather looked down upon me, as being only fast by fits 
and starts—as in that expedition to the Derby (which was my 
first one, by-the-bye); he had a knowledge, too, of practical ma- 
thematics, which enabled him to make a book upon every great 
racing event of the year—although it did not suffice to make him 
win. A tall, handsome young fellow he was, and, though not of an 
aristocratic type in other respects, had fine white hands which at 
that time we thought little of. They were noticed chiefly in 
dealing at Loo or Vingt~et-un, where it is one’s own hands only in 
which one takes any particular interest; but they afterwards served 
him in some stead. He did not make much money by those 
games, I believe, and had none of his own to start with; but 
those who knew him best were wont to aver that Theodore Pyx 
was a shrewd fellow—an opinion which, though I did not share it, I 
am bound to say has since been amply justified. 

About four years after I left the University I happened to be 
spending a few weeks’ holiday at a certain seaside town on the 
south coast, with an aunt of mine who was given to ritualism. 
She attended matins and vespers every day at the district church, 
and was rather scandalised at my not accompanying her on those 
expeditions. 

‘I hope at all events, my dear,’ she said, ‘that on Sunday you 
will not go to any church save St. Ethelburga’s.’ 

This I readily promised, since it left me more alternatives than 
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she was aware of, when she presently added, which decided me at 
once on accompanying her, ‘ that I should then have the privilege 
of listening to that most eloquent of theologians, Mr. Theodore 
Pyx.’ 

‘Why, good gracious, I know him!’ cried I. 

*I am truly glad to hear it, returned she gravely; ‘for it 
shows that your acquaintances have been well chosen.’ There was 
a reproof in her voice, which I at once understood to have been 
evoked by my having alluded to her favourite Divine in a too 
jocular and even somewhat disparaging tone, and I hastened to 
remove this unfortunate impression. 

I said that he had been a most admirable speaker at the 
Union, and she replied, to my surprise, * that he was so now when- 
ever opportunity offered.’ I subsequently discovered that she 
meant that respectable assembly of High Churchmen called the 
Church Union, and she was much pleased to find, or rather to infer, 
that even in my undergraduate career I had been a constant atten- 
dant at it. 

I confess I looked forward to the ensuing Sunday with even 
more than the wonted enthusiasm that the prospect of hearing a 
fashionable preacher always awakens within me, for in the mean 
time I had gathered many interesting particulars of my old college 
friend. From the rich widow, Lady Gergoyle, who had erected 
and endowed the church, down to my aunt’s ancient handmaiden, 
Betty, his congregation it seemed adored the Rev. Theodore Pyx. 
He might have had a pair of slippers worked by fair hands for 
every day of the year if he could have brought himself to wear 
them; but his habits were ascetic. He wore tight boots, not to 
show off his feet (though they certainly, as I afterwards observed, 
looked smaller in them), but for the sake of the discomfort. Under 
his buttonless silk waistcoat it was understood that he had a horse- 
hair shirt, and there were whispers abroad that in the cupboard of 
his private oratory hung a scourge that had drunk deep of poor 
Theodore Pyx’s blood. What was so charming about him, how- 
ever, said my aunt, was that you would never guess these things to 
look at him ; to the outward eye, he appeared comfortable enough : 
there was nothing to speak of fastings and watchings in his ap- 
pearance, nor did he ever allude to them himself, except in such 
confidential communications with certain members of his con- 
gregation as were almost—though not quite—under the seal of 
the Confessional. 

When, indeed, I had the opportunity—or ‘ privilege,’ as it was 
the custom, I found, to term it—of seeing the Rev. Theodore Pyx 
in his pulpit, he appeared to me to be in particularly good case, 
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and to have suffered nothing from those mortifications of the flesh 
to which it was his habit to submit himself. 

He had, indeed, certainly made flesh, whether it was mortified 
or not ; his hands were considerably plumper, and one of them wore 
a ring—perhaps a pastoral ring—with a fine diamond in it, which 
I am quite sure he had never possessed as a layman. He was 
said to be a very ‘earnest worker,’ and it is certain that he worked 
with his hands, and that in a very attractive and graceful manner ; 
when he raised them in supplication, my aunt said that they 
reminded her of a dove with folded wings, which in the act of 
benediction became a pair of ditto. His voice was really a good 
one; only when it dropped to a sweet murmur, or solemn coo, I 
could not for the life of me help recollecting how it had sounded 
among the hampers under the drag upon that Derby day. It was 
very illogical, as well as uncharitable in me, to revert to such a 
matter, for the wildest undergraduate may become the best of men 
and clergymen in time, and Theodore Pyx had not been so very 
wild. Only, somehow, as I watched him, those lines about the 
‘ snowy-banded, delicate-handed, dilettante priest,’ would come into 
my mind, and I could not quite believe in that hair shirt, nor yet 
in the scourge in his cupboard. 

I called upon him the next day, and sent in my card, but he 
was compelled to decline to see me ; it was the eve of St. Bungay 
the Elder, who, it seemed, was his patron saint, on the anniversary 
of whose martyrdom he was bound to be ‘in retreat’ for twenty- 
four hours. He accepted, however, the invitation I carried to him 
from my aunt, to dine with us on Wednesday and renew his 
acquaintance with his old college friend ; and at the hour appointed 
he arrived. 

His hostess received him as though he had been a Prince of 
the Blood Royal who had taken Holy Orders from conscientious 
convictions,and set before him, I must needs confess, a much better 
dinner than she had hitherto thought it worth while to provide for 
her nephew. Perhaps I was piqued at this, but his mode of 
receiving my welcome when we first met had not pleased me; it 
had not been frank, and had suggested apprehension; as though 
it was just possible I might have told some stories of his career 
before the blessed St. Bungay the Elder had taken him under his 
immediate protection, 

His conversation at dinner was confined to the two graces (by 
which I mean, of course, his benedictions) and the new painted 
window at St. Ethelburga’s which Lady Gergoyle was putting up 
in memory of her late husband; which, combined with the way in 
which he put aside, with a gentle sigh, any allusion to our college 
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days, I confess, exasperated me. I felt like Hotspur, when the 
courtier met him. 


He made me mad, to see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 


When my aunt left the room, I said, rather curtly, ‘ Now, Pyx, 
have a cigar. This is one of the old brands you used to like so,’ 

‘Thank you, no,’ he answered gently. ‘I have quite given 
up smoking.’ 

‘ You don’t object to other people doing it, I hope?’ It was 
clear by the look he cast at his long silk waistcoat that he did; 
but I had already lit my regalia, which I was glad to think dis- 
tributed a fine full flavour of tobacco smoke such as no incense 
would readily take away from that garment. ‘And billiards?’ I 
continued: ‘I suppose you never touch a cue now.’ 

He shook his head with a sad smile. ‘I should hardly know 
which end to strike with.’ 

‘And yet, what a dab you used to be at pool, Pyx! Do you 
remember how you used to laugh at Jones “ for putting his trust 
in Providence ” as he called it, when he used to go in for a fluke?’ 
: ‘I am thankful to say that I have forgotten those matters,’ 

said he, taking a sip of port. ‘What a noble character is your 
dear aunt!’ 

‘Yes; she’s a jolly good old woman,’ said I cheerfully. ‘I 
hope you are not thinking of marrying her.’ 

‘I? My good friend!’ he answered, smiling. ‘I have a wife 
already.” 

‘The deuce you have!’ exclaimed I, with astonishment. 
‘That’s not generally known, is it ?’ 

‘You mistake me,’ said he. ‘I mean that I am already wedded 
to the Church.’ 

‘Oh, I see; you go in for celibacy of the clergy ?’ 

‘Most certainly Ido. A priest should be vowed to Heaven. 
Perhaps you have not read my little work upon that subject ?’ 

‘No; but I should Jike to read it immensely. I hope it has a 
portrait of the author for its frontispiece.’ 

‘ Well, yes, it has,’ said he, with an imperturbable gravity ; ‘it 
was by desire of my congregation that it was inserted.’ 

If he had not been sitting at my own table, I think I must 
have burst out laughing: as it was, I only said, ‘ Well, that was 
rather hard upon the ladies, Pyx. It appears to me that they adore 
you—as indeed they always did.’ 

A roseate flush spread over my companion’s features, ‘ Let us 
recall, my friend, no humiliating antecedents.’ 
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He was thinking, I knew, of the milliner in the High Street 
whom he certainly would have married at college, only, as he had 
frankly owned, he had not the money to pay for a special 
license, and to have put up the banns would have been ruin. 

I felt that, though Pyx was a humbug, it would still be in- 
hospitable to roast him further, so I hastened to assure him that 
nothing I had known to his disadvantage in his salad days would 
ever pass my lips, and then turned the conversation to his parish. 

And so we parted good friends. 

Six months after my return to town I had a letter from my 
aunt, which contained the following postscript: ‘ We have all 
been greatly distressed here by the conduct of your friend, Mr. 
Theodore Pyx; it will be a sad blow, I fear, to the cause with which 
he has been so unhappily identified. You doubtless saw yester- 
day’s Post.’ 

I had seen nothing about Pyx in the paper in question, and 
rushed down to the club at once to look at it. There was nothing 
about him in the Police Reports, nor yet in the proceedings of the 
Divorce Court, which my eye naturally sought in the first instance. 
What could he have done? At last I found it under a special 
heading, ‘ Marriage in High Life.’ The Reverend Theodore Pyx 
had been united in the bonds of wedlock (with full choral service) 
to Emily, relict of the late Sir Anthony Gergoyle, K.C.B., formerly 
Governor of Patagonia. 

It was not without some difficulty, for I was interrupted by 
several paroxysms of laughter, that I could write the required 
letter of sympathy and condolement to my aunt, upon the back- 
sliding of her favourite Divine. I said I blushed for him as 
though I were the painted window put up by Lady Gergoyle to 
the memory of her late husband; a metaphor which pleased my 
respected relative very much, by the way, and gave her a higher 
opinion of my intelligence than she had been hitherto pleased to 
entertain. 

I neither saw nor heard anything of Pyx again till last Derby 
day, which found me, for the second time in my life, upon Epsom 
Downs. It is no matter why I thus revisited an entertainment so 
unsuited to my own respectable habits. I disdain to protest that 
I patronised it because the institution tends to improve the breed 
of horses; suffice it to say that I was there, and that there I met 
Theodore Pyx—once more upon a drag—his own drag—and in 
very pleasant company. He had a red silk tie, which contrasted 
with a well-cut white waistcoat, that set off his appearance to great 
advantage, but certainly detracted from it in an ecclesiastical 
point of view. 
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In answer, however, to my astonished stare, he at once informed 
me that he had ‘ cut the Church,’ to the health of which, neverthe- 
less and to show that there was no ill-feeling, he would be very 
happy to drink a glass of champagne with me. 

‘ But where,’ said I, ‘is Mrs. Pyx?’ 

‘Hush! she retains her maiden—I mean, her courtesy title: 
Lady Gergoyle is inside.’ And he introduced me to her through 
the open window accordingly. 

She was a fine woman, but older than her present husband: I 
should say five-and-twenty years older. She had some cold 
chicken and salad on her lap, and a tankard of claret-cup in her 
hand, and seemed to be enjoying herself exceedingly. 

‘ You must come down to our house in the country,’ she said, 
‘and stay a week with your old college friend.’ 

‘There’s a capital billiard table,’ added Pyx, ‘and you will 
find me in pretty good practice again.’ 

And he winked unutterable things. I felt myself in quite a 
false position, for it was evident, not only that Pyx had been 
playing his late ecclesiastical game for something like the very 
thing he had gained by it, but also that he thought it one which 
. all sensible persons, including myself, must sympathise with and 
admire. 

‘You offered me a weed the last time I saw you, my good 
fellow,’ he said; ‘now take one of mine:’ and he gave me one of 
the very longest cigars I ever saw, except the one he had in his 
own mouth, which was its twin brother. 

When he gave up Celibacy, it seems, he resumed Tobacco. 
What he had done with his hair shirt and his scourge—if they ever 
existed—I know not: perhaps he had left them as relics to the 
shrine of St. Ethelburga. 


It is very improbable that I shall revisit Epsom again ; but the 
association of it with the Rev. Theodore Pyx will abide with me 
for ever: it seems, so to speak, to hallow those two Derbys. 





Che Homes and Hannts of the Ftalian Poets. 
VII.—BERNI. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


Francesco BERNI was born towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. The utmost endeavours of his biographers have failed to 
fix the date more precisely. He went to Rome when he was nine- 
teen, and there immediately became attached to the service of the 
Cardinal di Bibbiena. This happened towards the latter years of 
the Cardinal’s life; and he died in 1520. Some few years before 
1520, therefore, Berni was nineteen ; but there is nothing to show 
how many years these few may have been. There are reasons for 
believing that they could not have been many; and we shall pro- 
bably not be far wrong if we suppose the poet to have been born 
about 1498, and to have gone up to Rome about 1517. 

Ariosto, who in respect to choice of theme and the outward 
form of his verse, though not in mode of treatment, may be con- 
sidered to belong to the same school as Berni, and a whole host of 
other poets and poetasters of that century, was by very far the 
greatest and noblest of the group. And though we have to come 
down only from 1474, the date of the poet of Ferrara, to 1498—- 
some twenty-four years—to meet with the birth of Berni, we have 
to make a very much greater descent not only from the one poet 
to the other, but from the one man to the other. Nevertheless, 
the immense popularity which Berni enjoyed among his contem- 
poraries and the generation which succeeded them, and the fact 
that he has always been recognised by his countrymen, and by 
literary historians and critics, as the head and chief of a school of 
poetry which for many generations held its ground and contri- 
buted to the formation of the national taste and character so 
markedly that that style of composition has always been, and is 
still, known as Bernesque, are reasons sufficient to necessitate the 
admission of his name to our roll of Italian poets. 

The leading idea which prompted Berni, and his followers and 
imitators, was much the same as that which inspired a much 
greater man, nearly a hundred years later,in a neighbouring 
country, Michael Cervantes, who was born in 1547. Of course 
the scope and purposes of the Spanish satirist were very much 
larger and more important in the history of the national literature 
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and character than those of the Italian. But as the Spaniard 
was led by the monstrosities of the old romances of chivalry to 
extinguish them by the satire of his immortal work, so the Italian 
was moved by the absurdities and impossible adventures of the 
singers of the exploits of the Paladins of Charlemagne and the 
Knights of Arthur’s Round Table to turn their narratives into 
ridicule by the burlesque treatment of a similar subject. 

For this purpose he chose the ‘Orlando Innamorato,’ a poem 
which had been left unfinished and imperfect by Matteo Boiardo, 
and re-wrote it after his own manner. He wrote besides twenty- 
seven ‘Capitoli,’ or short pieces of verse, mostly of a burlesque 
character, and many of them on ridiculous subjects, the titles of 
some of which remind us of the ‘ Praise of the Gout,’ of ‘ Folly,’ 
and the like, which came into fashion among the learned triflers of 
a somewhat later day among ourselves. Berni has left us 
‘Capitoli’ in ‘Praise of Eels,’ ‘Of Peaches, ‘Of Tom Culls,’! 
‘Of Thistles, and others not equally mentionable to ears polite, 
We have also some thirty sonnets, and a few other short miscel- 
laneous pieces. He takes his place on the Italian Parnassus 
wholly by virtue of the ‘ Orlando Innamorato.’ 

A variety of notices of himself and his fortunes are to be found 
scattered in various places of his works, more especially in the 
‘Orlando.’ And from these the following particulars are in great 
part taken. 

He was born at a village called Lamporecchio, situated in that 
district of Tuscany called the Val di Nievole. The name is given 
to all that fertile plain which lies between the Monte Albano and 
the little town of Pescia. The traveller from Florence to Lucca 
has it on his left hand as he passes at the foot of the hills after 
leaving Pistoia behind him. The region is an exceptionally 
smiling and fertile one, and is known as the garden of Tuscany. 
The village of Lamporecchio, with its old castle, stands on the very 
edge of this plain, at the foot of the Monte Albano. How he came 
to be born there we are not told. His father was of Bibbiena. 
He was, says Berni, speaking of himself in the ‘ Orlando,’ ?‘ a certain 
jolly companion of Florence. A Florentine he was, and of noble 
family, although his father was born and brought up in the 
Casentino, where his father having lived a long time acquired 
citizenship in a sort of a way, and took to himself a wife, and made 
a home in Bibbiena, which is a very pleasant place overlooking the 
Arno.’ 


1 As far as I can find, the little fresh-water fish so called is what is meant by 


ghiozzo. 
2 Canto 67, stanza 36, 
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A very pleasant place is the little ancient town of Bibbiena ; and 
though it is not clear whether Berni ever was there, his connection 
with the place, as set forth in the above-cited stanza of the ‘ Orlando,’ 
was a circumstance of decisive importance in his life. For that 
pleasant place, overlooking the Arno as it does from its perch on a 
jutting knoll of the last slope of the Apennine, was the birthplace 
of the celebrated Bernardo Dovizi, better known as the Cardinal 
di Bibbiena. 

Bernardo Dovizi had been born a poor lad in remote little 
Bibbiena, and was in some way or other, the exact particulars of 
which have perished, connected by relationship with the Berni 
family. Possibly this may have been the motive which induced 
the poet’s father to fix himself there. The young Dovizi had often 
gazed wistfully from Bibbiena’s piazza over the low terrace parapet 
wall, across the sweet Casentino woods and streams, away to the 
spur of the Apennine, which shut in him and his native valley from 
the lower Valdarno, from Florence, and from fortune. But an elder 
brother of the Dovizi had succeeded in crossing that wistfully-gazed- 
at hill, beyond which lay for the young Bernardo the realisation of 
all sorts of golden dreams; and had achieved the far greater 
success of hitching himself on in some capacity to the mighty 
house of Medici. Given such a chance, needful allowance of brains, 
and sufficiently elastic notions of right and wrong, what might not 
be asked and expected from Fortune! The elder Dovizi, Scotch- 
man-like and Tuscan-like, was not forgetful of the poor family left 
at home in upland little hungry Bibbiena, but seizing fitting occa- 
sion by the forelock, with wistful reverence and cap in hand con- 
fides to the ‘ Magnificent ’ Lorenzo, that he has a brother at home 
in the Casentino, who was dying of ambition to become, he also, 
a devoted servant of the good and gracious Medici !—a likely lad, 
who, the brother was sure, would do credit to his recommendation. 
‘So! so! To besure! Why not! Lethim come! There’s our 
son, His Eminence, the Cardinal,' who will be fourteen next birth- 
day. Your brother is nineteen you say. Well! let him come and 
serve our boy-Cardinal.’ So Bernardo came, and at once made 
himself acceptable to the pleasure-loving but also study-loving 
young Cardinal. The two lads studied together, went together to 
Rome, went together into exile when the bad days came with the 
invasion of French Charles VIII. ; and together emerged into the 
sun of prosperity and Rome, when the second Julius sat in Peter’s 
seat. The young satellite of the house of Medici found the means 
of making himself agreeable and useful to Julius; and, when 
Julius died, was of no small assistance in helping his patron to 

1 He who in 1513 became Leo X. 
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climb into the vacant chair. And no sooner had he done so than 
he forthwith pulled his ladder up after him, making Bernardo 
Dovizi a cardinal in his turn. And he, thus become a dispenser 
instead of a seeker of Fortune’s favour, is, in his turn, not forget- 
ful of old times, of Tuscan connections, and of the little hill-town 
overlooking the Arno and the pleasant Casentino; but draws 
up his relative young Berni after him to Rome, the great centre 
of ambitions and talents, the goal of each clever adventurer’s 
hopes ! 

But this is anticipating. Bernardo Dovizi received the purple 
from Leo X. in 1813. But it must have been probably some four 
or five years later that Francesco Berni was called by him to Rome. 
How soon the boy found the means of accomplishing that first stage 
on the road to fortune, which took him from Lamporecchi to 
Florence, there is nothing to show. Nor have we any information 
as to his life during this his first sojourn in the Tuscan capital, 
* He was then,’ says he himself in the following lines of the same 
stanza of the ‘Orlando’ in which he tells us of his birthplace, 
* carried to Florence, where he lay a poor devil till he was nineteen 
years of age.’ 

It is certain, however, that during these years he must have 
‘received from the care of some person the elements of as good an 
education as the time and place could afford him. Not only must 
he have attained such a degree of scholarship as fitted him, more 
or less, for receiving Orders—the absolutely essential preliminary 
necessity for one who hoped to ope the world his oyster in those 
days otherwise than by the sword—a degree of proficiency which 
need not be estimated very highly—but he did unquestionably be- 
come a very well-read Latin scholar, and (though some of his verses, 
especially his pentameters, are such as a fourth-form boy in my 
day would have been scourged for), a not altogether contemptible 
Latin versifier, as some of his extant Latin poems show. 

These two verses of the ‘ Orlando Innamorato’ :— 


Poi fu condotto in Fiorenza, ove giacque 
Fin a diciannove anni poveretto !— 


of which the substance has already been given, contain the whole 
of Berni’s autobiographical notices of the first nineteen years of 
his life. And we have no other source of information from which 
to supplement them. We must therefore picture him to ourselves 
a lad of nineteen, probably already in deacon’s orders, having the 
tonsure therefore and wearing the ecclesiastical cassock, going to 
Rome on the invitation of His Eminence the Cardinal di Bibbiena, 
and immediately on his arrival making a portion of the great man’s 
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household. The lines next following the two quoted above continue 
his autobiographical notices in this wise :— 

A Roma andé di poi, come a Dio piacque, 

Pien di molta speranza, e di concetto 


D’un certo suo parente Cardinale 
Che non gli fece mai né bene né male.! 


The above are not the only words to be found in his writings 
which impress one disagreeably with the notion that Francesco 
Berni was a thankless as well as in other respects a graceless ne’er- 
do-well! The Cardinal brought him to water, but could not make 
him drink! He gave him a home in his house, and placed him 
on the high road to fortune. But Berni was not a man whom it 
was possible to advance to high dignity. In any other place than 
Rome, in any other profession than the Church, and in any other 
age of the world, he would probably have fared much worse than 
he did—would have been turned out of any decent man’s house— 
certainly out of that of a dignitary of the Church ! 

Berni, however, in the Rome of Leo X. was a very popular 
man. Some men’s lives have been failures because they have 
fallen upon times or spheres not suited to them. But Rome 
under Leo X. was of all the world and all the ages the very spot 
and time for Berni. At any other time or place he would have 
been a witty amusing dog, but too loose and scurrilous a good-for- 
naught to have reached a higher or more reputable social standing 
than that of a tavern-haunter and boon companion. But at the 
court of Christ’s Vicegerent, where sock and buskin alike were worn 
beneath the cassock, and the most profligate wit as naturally took 
to ‘holy orders’ as a fish takes to water, Francesco Berni was the 
right man in the right place! ‘ Already at twenty or one-or-two 
and twenty he was universally in request. No feast or revel was 
complete without him, and ecclesiastical honours and. secure 
wealth awaited his mature age. Already his burlesque and satiric 
muse had made him the delight and the terror of Rome ; and his 
friends might say of him that they could neither live with him nor 
without him, so charming was his ever-ready wit; so terrible his 
biting and pungent tongue; so pleasant the easy license of his 
high-kilted muse ; so dangerous the malignat stab of his dagger- 


pen.’ ? 

1 «Then he went to Rome, as it pleased God, full of many hopes, and of great ex- 
pectations from a certain cardinal, a relation of his, who never did anything for him.’ 
The literal translation is ‘ who never did him any good or evil.’ But the way in which 
the phrase is used by the Tuscans makes it equivalent in meaning to the words I have 


used. 
2 A few sentences of this estimate of Berni and of his position at Rome have been 


taken from a privately printed sketch by the author, written some years ago, 
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Yet he was far from being contented with his lot; and it 
would seem that his sole cause of discontent was that some 
modicum of work was demanded of him by those at whose cost he 
lived. Few men have ever so frankly and naively protested that 
what they wanted in the world was to eat, drink, sleep, and do 
nothing at all. In that same sixty-seventh Canto of the ‘ Orlando,’ 
already quoted, he says, speaking of his life in Rome :— 


Quanto peggio facea, pitt aveva da fare ; 
Aveva sempre in seno, e sotto il braccio, 
Dietro e innanzi di lettere un fastello, 

E scriveva e stillavasi il cervello. 

Quivi anche, o fusse la disgrazia, o ’l poco 

Merito suo, non ebbe troppo bene.! 


Where the cause of his miscarriage was is not far to seek ; for 
a few lines further on in the same passage we read :— 


Nessun di serviti giammai si dolse 
Né pit ne fu nemico di costui ; 
E pure a consumarlo il Diavol tolse ; 

Sempre il tenne fortuna in forza altrui. 

Sempre che comandargli il padron volse 

Di non servirlo venne voglia a lui! 

Voleva far da se, non comandato; 

Com’ un gli comandava, era spacciato ! 
Cacce, musiche, feste, suoni e balli, 
Giuochi ; nessuna sorte di piacere 
Troppo il movea: piacevangli i cavalli 
Assai; ma si pasceva del vedere, 

Che modo non avea di comperalli ; 

Onde il suo sommo bene era in jacere 
Nudo, lungo, disteso ; e ’1 suo diletto 
Era non far mai nulla, e starsi in letto ! * 


And in another place, writing to the ‘Cardinal Ippolito de’ 
Medici,’ a poetical begging letter after the manner of the times, 


1 «The worse he did his work the more he had todo! He always had a mass of 
letters in his bosom, under his arm, before him and behind him; and wrote and wrote, 
and spun out his brains! Here, too, whether it were ill luck or his small deservings, 
he did not get on very well.’ 

2 «No man ever complained more bitterly of having to serve, or was more com- 
pletely an enemy to it, than this man. And yet the devil made a point of wearing him 
out at it! Fortune always kept him in the power of others! As sure as the master 
wanted to give him any orders he was beset by the desire of not doing what was 
wanted! He wanted to do as he pleased of his own accord, not at the word of com- 
mand. As soon as anyone gave him orders it was all up with him! Hunting, music, 
feastings, songs and dances, sports—no sort of pleasure was too much for him. He 
delighted in horses ; but had to satisfy himself with looking at them, for he had not 
the means of buying them. So that his summum bonum was to lie naked, stretched 
out at his length; and his delight was to do nothing whatever, and lie a-bed!’ 
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he tells him fairly that, whatever he may be disposed to do for 
him, 

Non bisogna parlarmi di fatica, 

Che come dici il cotal della peste, 

Quella é la vera mia mortal nemica.? 


And many other equally frank passages might be cited from his 
works, in which he celebrates the delights of eating and drink- 
ing and having nothing whatever to do. In one passage he 
pictures to himself the delight of combining all enjoyments by 
lying in bed while some kind hand puts the good things into his 
mouth! And this is the man who thinks that it must be ill luck 
or the devil himself which prevented him, who had not a farthing 
in the world, from doing well in the service of an employer! And 
while writing thus of himself, he absolutely has the face to com- 
plain of all his patrons that they did not do enough for him! 
Certainly no other social system in the world would have done by 
a very great deal so much for him as Leo X.’s Church did! 

In 1520 Bernardo Dovizi, Cardinal di Bibbiena, died, poisoned, 
as was thought at the time, ‘in a couple of eggs.’ It was supposed, 
too, that the contriver of his death by this means was no other 
than Christ’s Vicegerent on earth ; and that the motive was to be 
found in certain incautious words which the Cardinal had let drop 
as to conversations he had had with Francis I. of France, 
suggestive of the possibility of his—the Cardinal of Bibbiena’s— 
succession to the Chair of St. Peter after Leo’s death. But the 
total inability of the medical science of the time to discover the 
causes of death in a vast number of cases, combined, with the indu- 
bitable fact of the common use of poison, to cause suspicion of foul 
play to rest on almost every death, of a notable person, the cause 
of which was not altogether evident. And, as Tiraboschi remarks, 
if Leo X. had poisoned him, he would not have permitted the body 
to be opened, which was done. The argument is not to my mind 
a very conclusive one. Nevertheless Tiraboschi may be right. 

Berni, however, at the unexpected death of his patron once 
again fell on his legs with a fortune he certainly did not deserve. 
For he passed into the service of the Cardinal’s nephew, Angelo 
Dovizi, who was Protonotary of the Church, though he must have 
been a young man much about Berni’s age. Nevertheless he was 
not more contented with him than he had been with the Cardinal. 
Here is what he says, in continuation of the passage from the 
sixty-seventh Canto of the ‘ Orlando’ above quoted :— 


1 «You must not speak to me of work! As the man said of the plague, that is my 
true and mortal enemy !’ 
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Morto lui, stette con un suo nipote, 
Dal qual trattato fu come dal zio ; 
Onde le bolgie trovandosi vote, 

Di mutar cibo gli venne desio." 


It must be supposed that the Protonotary still required him 
do something in return for his maintenance. That he was not 
upon other than pleasant, and by no means distant or formal, terms 
with his patron is abundantly evident from the following curious 
and characteristic passage from a letter—one of the thirteen which 
alone have been preserved—written by Berni to the Protonotary 
from Rome on November 3, 1522. It appears that there was 
pestilence at Rome, and that Messer Angelo Dovizi had thought 
fit to run away from it. The letter begins thus :— 

*“ Oh, blind that ye are! what boots it to labour and toil so 
earnestly ? Ye must all return to our great primeval mother! 
And your name will no more be heard!” This is a terzet from 
Petrarch ; and is good for quoting to people who run hither and 
thither, to avoid the pestilence, as you do! I should have been 
better pleased than I ever was in my life, if what George told me 
had been true—that you have got the pestilence there? too! So 
that you should have been obliged to hurry back here, and I 
should have shut the door in your face, for fear of contagion from 
you! I begin to think you are like Aneas, who went wandering 
round the world, was driven first from Thrace, then from Crete, 
then from the Strophedes, and then was within an inch of having 
to turn back home again in desperation! Believe me, when you 
have searched thoroughly, you will not find a better or a safer 
place to live in than Rome. And you will be so convinced of it 
that you will wish you had never left it. Don’t fancy yourself safe 
where you are! I hope to God that fifteen days will not pass before 
you have the plague there; and then you will have to run for it 
a second time! And then where are we to go? To Santo Geminiano 
or to Banco? I know very well that the very last resource, and 
end of all the story, will be poor old Bibbiena. But while waiting 
to see what we shall see, I shall be told one of these days that 
Monsignore Angelo is at Bibbiena; as it was written to me the 
other day that you were at Florence, though there were no truth 
in it. Then what a good laugh I shall have, and how I shall con- 
gratulate * myself! For if God gives one grace to escape till next 


1 « At his death (that of the Cardinal) he remained with a nephew of his, by whom 
he was treated as he had been by the uncle. So that, finding his pockets empty, he 
conceived a wish to change his quarters.’ ; 

2 Angelo Dovizi, it would seem from another passage in the letter, was at Civita 
Castellana. 

* Apparently he means ‘ how I shall hug myself on my superior wisdom in advising 
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Christmas, there will not be a more contented man in Rome than 
I! But now, since you are at Civita, you might at least tell one 
in whose house you are lodging, and who is with you, and how I 
am to write to youfrom time to time. You ought to have thought 
of all these things, or at least of one of them, when you wrote to 
me yesterday morning in a furious hurry, as you always do. It 
would serve you right if I were to remain eight days without 
writing, since the small will you have to write is shown by your 
writing to others as you do tome. But the end of the matter is 
that it is fated that I must write to you every day, and return 
good for evil, as God does!’ 

He goes on to speak of the application of one of Messer Angelo’s 
servants, who had left him, for a character under his (Berni’s) 
hand; which he says, he gave him ‘in forma camerw cum 
honoribus et! oneribus! You would have died of laughter, if 
you had seen it! So little by little you are getting rid of your 
family! What would youhave! This fellow isgone. Dionisio is 
not here. Antonio has had leave of absence. Gio. Paolo talks of 
leaving. We shall be left rather too much to ourselves. You did 
well to free yourself from the mule and the grooms at one blow. 
But you must be a wizard to divine that the pestilence was to last 
as long as it has done, and that therefore you would not need a 
beast to ride in Rome. Perhaps we may as well get rid of the 
housing.’ 

The letter is a long one, and goes on to speak of a variety of 
business matters in a way which clearly shows that Berni must 
have acted in the capacity of general house steward or superin- 
tendent—intendente di casa, as the Italians call it. 

Nevertheless familiar, and almost somewhat more than familiar, 
as is the tone of this letter, it would seem that the young Protono- 
tary could on occasion act as a master and a disciplinarian, and 
that the relations between him and his poet-factotum did not 
always go smoothly. We have nothing to show what the circum- 
stances of the fault were, save that it sprang out of a violent love 
passion to which the poet fell a victim; but it is certain that it 
was punished by dismissal from Messer Angelo’s service. And 
notwithstanding that Berni in after times complains that the 
uncle did nothing for him, and that the nephew was no better 
than the uncle, he urgently entreated Messer Angelo’s pardon, 
Which after awhile he seems to have obtained. He wrote to his 


you not to run from Rome, since it has ended in your seeking so wretched a refuge as 
Bibbiena!’ It seems as if neither patron nor dependent looked back with much plea- 
sure to the little place from which they were both sprung. 

’ Evidently some shop joke of the Protonotary’s office, 
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angry patron more than one epistle in Latin verse, the gist of 
which is to protest his untirable affection, and, admitting his 
fault, to plead that it was an error deeply repented of. 


. . » Nam quod perditus ante malo flagraverim amore 
Et fuerim toto infamia nota foro”!... 


he writes in one of these pieces, admitting that he had publicly 
disgraced himself. Again in another he addresses his angry patron 
in this strain :— 
Ergo ego, te ante alios unum quem semper amavi, 
Unum quem petii toto animo atque anima, 
Cogor in extremas abiturus linquere terras, 
Et triste infelix mittor in exilium ? 
Nec tamen id merui, nisi amor facit ipse nocentem, 
Et titulus culpe est perdité amasse mez.? 


And there is much more in the same strain. Probably Messer 
Angelo was not so well aware, as the modern student of his friend 
Berni is, that of all the men who ever lived Francesco Berni was 
one of the last who was likely ever to have felt a gleam of dis- 
interested affection for any human being. But it is probable that 
he was not altogether the dupe of these fulsome protestations. 
_ Nevertheless, as has been said, the scapegrace poet was pardoned, 
and returned to his patron’s house—to abuse him subsequently. 
The desire which he expressed in the lines quoted in a pre- 
vious page, to change rack and manger—‘ mutare cibo ’—was 
gratified by passing from the service of the Protonotary Dovizi to 
that of the celebrated Giammatteo Giberti, Bishop of Verona, and 
Datario to Leo X., whose secretary he became. He has recorded 
of himself in the passage of the ‘ Orlando’ which has been so often 
quoted, that he remained with Monsignor Giberti seven years; and 
he has also told us elsewhere,’ that he served sixteen years ‘ in court,’ 
i.e. in the families of prelates attached to the Court of Rome.— 
La Oorte avuto ha in presto 


Sedici anni da me d’affanno e stento ; 
Ed io da Lei ducati quattrocento.* 


He must therefore have been in the service ot the Protonotary 


1 «For that, lost as I before was, I burned with a bad passion, and became 
infamously known to the whole town. . .’ 

2 ‘Must I then, who have always loved you better than all others, who always 
sought after you with all my heart and all my soul, be compelled to leave you, and 
go to dwell at the extremity of the earth (perhaps even at Bibbiena itself!) and, 
miserable as I am, be sent into a wretched exile? And yet I have not deserved it, 
unless love itself makes one guilty, and the gravamen of my fault is to have loved too 
well!’ 

* Sonnet beginning ‘Se mi vedesse la segreteria.’ 

4 «The Court has been served by me with sixteen years of struggles and privations ; 
and I have had from the Court four hundred ducats.’ 
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probably about six years, for he was seven with the Datario; and 
if we suppose him to have been three with the Cardinal Dovizi— 
ie. the years from 1517 to 1520—six years in the service of the 
Protonotary would make up the time. And we must suppose him 
to have finally left Rome about the year 1533, when he was about 
thirty-five years old. 

It says something in favour of Berni that he should have 
retained the position of secretary to such a man as Giammatteo 
Giberti for seven years. Giberti was not only one of the most 
learned men of that day in Europe, but, having been made Bishop 
of Verona at the early age of twenty-nine, he showed himself to be 
one of the most conscientious, able, and judicious of pastors. His 
business and administrative talents were so marked, and his knov- 
ledge of the general affairs of Europe so large, that Leo could not 
dispense with his important services in the position of ‘ Datario,’ 
which, as things were then, embraced the most important concerns 
with which the Apostolic Court was called «on to deal; and much 
against his will the good Bishop, who consistently refused all fur- 
ther preferment, was detained at Rome much longer than he would 
willingly have been absent from his diocese. And to give poor 
ne’er-do-weel Berni his due, though he ceases not to complain of 
the horrible necessity of working, he seems to have been better 
contented with his position as the Bishop’s secretary than he was 
under either of his other masters. But of the four hundred 
crowns, which he says is all he ever got for his sixteen years’ 
service, in the sonnet which has been already quoted, he declares 


Che ve ne son trecento, 
O pia, a me per cortesia donati 

Da duoi che soli son per me Prelati, 
Amendue registrati 

Nel libro del mio cor, ch’ 6 in carta buona; 
L’uno é Ridolfi, e quell’ altro é Verona." 


Giberti’s angelic nature compelled gratitude even from 
Francesco Berni !—a gratitude which was however, as it is painful 
to say, very ephemeral, as will appear presently. He lets us know 
that he was often by no means contented with the work he was 
called upon to do. Upon one occasion—it must have been a little 
before 1524, for he speaks of it in a letter of that date as a recent 
incident—-he was sent into the Abruzzi to regulate the business 


' «But of this, three hundred or more were given to me, out of kindness, by two, 
who alone to my thinking deserve to be called Prelates; both of them registered in the 
book of my heart, which keeps durable accounts ; one of them is Ridolfi (the Florentine 
cardinal of that name), and the other he of Verona.’ 
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matters of an abbey, which it is to be presumed his patron the 
Bishop of Verona held in commendam ; as he says, 


Mandato nell’ Abruzzo a far quietanze 
E diventar fattor d’una Badia, 

In mezzo a certe genti 

Che son nimiche delle buone usanze.} 


As I intimated just now, Berni’s expression of kindness to- 
wards the Bishop of Verona was but an exceptional and passing 
phase of feeling. The Bishop was his employer, and demanded 
work from him. And that was all that was needed to ensure 
Berni’s ill-will and abuse. Here is one among many other ex- 
pressions of his discontent :— 

S’ io v’ usassi di dire il fatto mio 

Come lo vo dicendo a questo e quello, 
Forse pieté m’ avreste, 

O qualche Benefizio mi dareste. 

Pur fo, pur scrivo anch’ io 

E m’ affatico assai, e sudo e stento 
Anchorch’ io sappia, ch’ io non vi contento ! 


Voi mi straziate, e mi volete morto, 
Ed al corpo di Giove avete ’1 torto.? 


It was hardly likely that the Bishop, whose first and anxious 
care it was on taking possession of his bishopric to root out from 
it all unworthy and incompetent priests, would give a benefice to 
Francesco Berni. The wonder is that he tolerated him as his 
secretary for seven years! A portion of these years, however, 
were passed at Verona, where the secretary seems to have remained 
very unwillingly. Yet it is clear, from a well-known passage in 
the ‘ Orlando’ as well as from some other indications, that he wrote 
a great part of his poem in that city; and when he was not in an 
ill-humour he could speak well of it. It would seem too, one 
may remark, from his having composed so long a poem there, 
that he could not have been so overburdened with work as secre- 
tary to the Bishop. Here is the famous passage in which he 
describes Verona, and its river the Adige. It is a relief to have 
something to quote that is not malicious and scurrilous ribaldry :— 


Tu, che per I’ alto, largo, e chiaro letto 
Ratto correndo fai grato romore, 


1 ¢Sent into the Abruzzi to give receipts, and become the steward of an abbey, 
among a set of people who are no disciples of the code of good manners.’ 

2 «If it were my wont to complain to you of my affairs, as I talk of them to this 
man and that, perhaps you would have pity on me, or would give me some benefice. 
Yet I labour and write and weary myself enough, and sweat and suffer all sorts of 
privations, although I know that I do not content you! ‘You wear me out, and would 
fain I were dead! And, by the body of Jove, you are wrong ’ 
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Raffrena il corso tuo veloce alquanto 
Mentre alle ripe tue scrivendo io canto, 
Rapido fiume, che d’ alpestre vena 
Impetuosamente a noi discendi, 
E quella terra sopra ogni altra amena 
Per mezzo, a guisa di Meandro, fendi, 
Quella che di valor, d’ ingegno é piena, 
Per cui tu con pit lume, Italia, splendi, 
Di cui la fama in te chiara risuona, 
Eccelsa, graziosa, alma Verona ! * 


But here is his estimate of the same Verona when he was in 
his more ordinary mood, and, instead of saying what he deemed 
ornamental to his epic, spoke his own sentiments. ‘ Verona,’ he 
says in one of his small occasional pieces of verse, 


Verona é una terra ch’ ha le mura 
Parte di pietre e parte di mattoni ; 


and after thirty or forty lines of sufficiently flat and insipid ridicule, 
ends by saying that the inhabitants, 


Portan tutto I’ anno gli stivali, 

Perché i fanghi immortali 
Ch’ adornan le lor strade graziose 
Producon queste ed altre belle cose ; 

Ma quattro pit famose, 
Da sotterrarvi un drento insino a gli occhi, 
Fagiuoli e porci, e poeti, e pidoocchi.” 


Upon a subsequent occasion, having been called to task, as it 
would seem, for his abuse of the city, he writes an apology to the 
following effect : 


S’io dissi mai nessun mal di Verona, 
Dico ch’ io feci male e tristamente ; 
E ne son tristo, pentito, e dolente 
Come al mondo ne fosse mai persona. 


1 «Thou, that in thy deep, large, and clear bed, swiftly running makest a pleasant 
sound, slacken thy rapid course awhile, what time writing on thy banks, I sing. O 
rapid river, that with Alpine strain impetuously descendest to us, and cleavest in the 
midst, after the fashion of the Meander, that city, pleasant above all others, which is 
full of valour and genius, by whose virtue thou, O Italy, shinest with a more splendid 
light, and whose fame resounds glorious in all thy extent, illustrious, gracious, genial 
Verona!’ 

The phrase ‘a guisa di Meandro’ has its justification in the extreme sinuosity of 
the Adige at Verona. 

The stanza and a half quoted have nothing very fine about them. But they are 
not so bad as they seem in the baldness of a literal translation. The sentence 
beginning ‘ rapido fiume’ is, it will be observed, not complete. 

? «Verona is a city which has walls partly of stone and partly of brick. . . . Its 
inhabitants wear boots all the year round, because the eternal mud which adorns their 
sweet streets, produces this among other fine things; but specially these four famous 
ones, of which there is enough to bury one over head and ears—beans, pigs, poets, and 
lice!’ 
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Verona é una terra bella e buona; 
E cieco e sordo é chi nol vede o sente; 
Se, tu, or si perdona a chi si pente, 
Alma citta, ti prego, or mi perdona ! ! 

There is a curious and amusing difference of tone and manner 
perceptible between the spontaneous ribaldry of the former out- 
break, and the almost perceptibly ironical hyperbole of praise in 
the apology. 

Of his various journeys with his patron the Bishop of Verona, 
we have no record save here and there a chance word or two in 
some of his writings, which shows him to have undertaken such, 
We hear of him at Padua and at Venice, where, he says in a 
* Capitolo’ addressed to Messer Francesco de Milano, 


Stiamo in una contrada, ed in un rio 
Presso alla Trinita, e all’ Arsenale, 
Incontro a certe monache di Dio, 

Che fan la Pasqua come il Carnovale; 

Id est che non sono troppo scrupulose.? 


He was at Rome at the death of Leo X. in 1521, and at the 
election of Adrian VI. in the following year, and at that of 
Clement VII. in 1523. As might easily be guessed, Berni was 
- among those of the clergy at Rome who were most disgusted at the 
election of a sincere, a simple-mannered and reforming Pope. He 
has left more than one passage in abuse and ridicule of him. Of 
his successor Clement VII., the second Medici Pope, he does not 
speak with more respect. His lines on this unfortunate Papacy, 
during which Clement was continually striving to hold his own 
by playing off Charles V. against Francis I., and impartially 
deceiving both of them turn and turn about, are a really clever 
résumé of Clement’s government :— 

Un papato composto di rispetti, 

Di considerazioni e di discorsi, 

Di pia, di poi, di ma, di si, di forsi, 

Di pur, di assai parole senza effetti,’ &c.* 


In another place he abuses Clement, of whom in truth it was 


1 «Tf ever I said any ill of Verona, I declare that I did ill and unworthily. And I 
am as sorry, repentant, and grieved at it as anyone in the world can be! Verona isa 
good and beautiful city ; and he is blind and deaf who cannot see it or hear it; if only 
thou pardonest, as those who repent are pardoned, fair city, I beg of thee pardon 
me!’ 

2 ¢ We live in a street and on a canal near the Trinity church, at the Arsenal, close 
to certain nuns dedicated to God, who keep Easter and Carnival all alike—that is to 
say, who are not over and above scrupulous.’ 

3*A papacy composed of respects for persons, of considerations, of talk, of 
“ besides,” of “thens,” of “buts,” of “yesses,” of “perhaps,” of “ howevers,” and 
plenty of words without any results.’ 
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impossible that the grossest language should say more than he 
richly deserved, in terms so atrocious that it is impossible to re- 
produce them. 

It is clear that he was at Rome at the time of the ever- 
memorable sack of the city by the Constable Bourbon in 1527, 
and that he lost what little he possessed. It must have been 
about the year 1533, and about the thirty-fifth or thirty-sixth of 
his age, that he left the service of the Bishop of Verona, and prob- 
ably Rome at the same time, to spend the remainder of his days 
at Florence, on the revenues of a canonry of the cathedral there, 
which had been given him, before that time, but how long before 
is uncertain. Neither is it known by whose interest he became a 
canon of the cathedral. But there can be little doubt that it 
was given to him by Alexandro de’ Medici, with whom for a time 
he was in high favour. That he possessed this preferment before 
he left Rome is clear from a letter still extant, in which he says: 
‘Iam going to Florence to make love to my mother for a fort- 
night or twenty days, and amuse myself a little with the fair one 
you wot of, attend a little in my place in the choir, and then be 
off with the grace of God, who knows when we may meet next.”! 

What Berni’s ‘ haunts’ were during the years that he lived in 
Rome may be guessed with tolerable accuracy by those who have 
read the foregoing pages. 

The spots which Dante, which Petrarch, which even jovial, 
fun-loving Boccaccio, most loved to frequent in the Eternal City 
may easily be imagined. They would have loved to stand amid 
the then overgrown and undistinguished ruins of the Palatine, and, 
wrapped in wonder-born meditation, ponder over the cumbered 
and scarce emerging ruins of the Forum; to tread the Via Sacra, 
or from the sun-bathed western front of the unspoiled Lateran 
gaze across the aqueduct-bestridden campagna, to where the 
declining sun touched the Alban hills with reddening light, as he 
touched them when they shaded the street of Alba Longa at their 
base. But the imagination need take no such flights to picture 


1 The passage in the text is not an accurate translation of the Italian of Berni’s 
letter, which runs thus: ‘Vo per la via di Firenze per far l’amore con mia madre 
quindici o venti di, andare un poco in coro con la zanfarda, e poi truccar via al nome 
di Dio; il qual sa quando ci rivedremo.’ Italian scholars will understand why I avoid 
explaining to English readers the cause of the inaccuracy of my translation. But I 
also confess myself much puzzled by the words italicised. The plain meaning of them 
seems incredible. But that ‘coro’ is used in its ordinary sense is clear from the fact 
that the biographers use the passage to prove that Berni possessed his canonry when 
he wrote it. And that the lexicographer, Fanfani, supposed ‘ zanfarda’ to be used in 
its ordinary sense is proved by his quotation of this very passage in illustration of that 
meaning of the word. I leave the puzzle to Italian scholars to determine whether the 
passage indicates a trait of Cinque cento manners hitherto unnoted ! 
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to itself the haunts best loved by Berni in the Eternal City. 
There was a certain club, an ‘ Accademia,’ as it was called after 
the fashion of the time, the distinctive title of which was more 
appropriate than the generic one. It was the ‘ Accademia de’ 
Vignaguoli,’ to which most of the wits and poets whom Leo X,. 
called about him belonged, and where Berni was, by general con- 
sent, the king of the revels. These were held in the house of 
Messer Uberto Strozzi,a gentleman of Mantua. Mauro, a slip- 
shod poet of the Bernesque kind; Monsignore della Casa, another 
Tuscan, a writer of Italian and Latin verse, whose letters and 
translations from Greek and Latin classics, especially Thucydides, 
are worth more than his poetry, and whose life and many of whose 
writings, prelate as he was, are hardly, if at all, less licentious 
than those of his friend Berni; Fiorenzuola, another small poet 
Bini, Molza, Caporale of Perugia, all imitators of Berni, whose 
exemplum vitiis imitabile deceived them, were all ‘academicians 
of the Vintagers Academy;’ men, most of them, who ‘served 
cardinals,’ or lived as hangers-on of the Church in some capacity 
or other, and spent their nights together, after days of scribbling 
in some ‘chancery’ or other. Could we trace our Berni’s other 
‘haunts’ in the City of the Seven Hills with more particular 
‘ accuracy, the result would not be edifying. 

It must have been, as has been seen, about his thirty-sixth 
year that he settled himself at Florence, to live in the quiet en- 
joyment of leisure on the revenue of his canonry. And here is 
his own description of his personal appearance, as we may picture 
him to ourselves in loosely buttoned, threadbare cassock, lounging 
lazily across the sunny Piazza del Duomo, while the bell in Giotto’s 
tower overhead is sounding its last summons, to take his place in 
the choir, and discharge, as perfunctorily as possible, the small 
duties of his almost sinecure place; in no wise hurrying himself, 
but stopping at every minute to exchange some jesting word with 
everyone he fell in with. ‘In person,’ he says, 


Di persona era grande, magro e schietto ; 
Lunghe e sottil le gambe forte aveva, 
E ’1] naso grande, e il viso largo, e stretto 
Lo spazio che le cilie divideva; 
Concavo !’ occhio aveva azzuro e netto; 
La barba folta quasi il nascondeva, 
Se I’ avesse portata, ma il padrone 
Aveva con le barbe aspra quistione.’ 


1 «Jn figure he was tall, and thin, and clean made; he had long, thin, but strong 
legs. And his nose was large, as was also his face; but the space which divided the- 
eyebrows was narrow. He had hollow eyes, blue, and well opened; and his thick 
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The life he led at Florence was such as caused no little 
scandal even at that day, which one might have thought was im- 
possible. A passage from the unpublished ‘ History of the Italian 
Poets,’ by Zilioli, which is cited by Mazzuchelli, but which it is 
impossible to print in its entirety on an English page, tells us that 
Berni ‘died in Florence, whither he had retired not many years 
before, tired of following courts, and contenting himself with the 
canonry he possessed in that city. The revenues of this prefer- 
ment enabled him to lead a very jovial life, enjoying the com- 
panionship of men of letters, who competed with each other for his 
acquaintance; and. ... To this was added the evil report of 
gluttony, drunkenness, and gambling. So that amusing himself 
with greater license than became a priest, and sharing in the habits 
of young men, it often happened that, led by the vivacity and 
joyousness of his high spirits, he fell into disorders and scrapes.’ If 
it had been possible to give the whole of this tolerant censor’s 
account of Berni’s mode of life, the nineteenth-century reader would 
be rather astonished at the quiet moderation of the language with 
which he closes it! 

Nevertheless his companionship was much sought not only by 
the younger literary men of his own stamp, but by the most mag- 
nificent of the aristocracy of the city. He lived, we are told, on 
terms of great intimacy with both Alessandro de’ Medici, and his 
cousin Ippolito, the Cardinal, much as those two young men hated 
each other. They constantly used to find him in the palace of the 
Cybo family (the Princes of Massa), which Alexander was in the 
habit of frequenting in search of amusement; to which Berni was 
no doubt very capable of contributing. He had always some new 
vers de société, of a kind adapted to the society in question; some- 
thing to help empty brains to a laugh. He had an aged mother, 
an uncle, and two aunts still living at the time, as it should seem, 
of his own death; and here is the way he described them for the 
amusement of his friends: ‘ Why should people go to Rome to 
see antiquities?’ he begins ; ‘I can show them better antiquities 
here! I have a mother, and two aunts, and an uncle, who look 
for all the world like Egyptian gods! 

Io gli stimo un tesoro, 
E mostrerogli a chi vuol videre 


Per anticaglie naturali e vere. 
L’ altre non son intere! 


beard almost hid him, or would have done so if he had worn one. But the master 
had a special dislike to beards.’ 

Who the master alluded to was there is nothing to show. But, despite the 
master’s special dislike, the portrait of him still to be seen in the gallery at Florence 
shows him a handsome-looking man with a big flowing beard. 
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A qual manca la testa, a qual le mani; 
Son morte, e pajon state in man de’ cani. 
Questi son vivi e sani; 
E dicon che non voglion mai morire ; 
La morte chiama, ed ei la lascian dire! 
Dunque chi s’ ha a chiarire 
Dell’ immortalita di vita eterna, 
Venga a lirenze a mia taverna,! 


Rather poor buffoonery, it must be confessed ! Friendships of 
the sort of that which existed between such souls as Alessandro de’ 
Medici and Francesco Berni are not apt to be very durable; and 
it would seem that Alessandro de’ Medici escaped the impartial 
stabbing of Berni’s dagger-pen as little as the exemplary Bishop 
of Verona. For here is a sonnet, which avenges some real or 
ancied affront. which the Prince had offered to the Poet :— 


Empio Signor, che de la roba altrui 
Lieto ti vai godendo, e del sudore, 
Venir ti possa un canchero nel cuore 
Che ti porti di peso a i regni bui! 
E venir possa un canchero a colui 
Che di quella citta ti fe Signore ; 
E gs’ egli é altri che ti dia favore 
Possa venir un canchero anche a lui. 
Non potrebb’ esser, che non fosse tristo ! 
Or tienla col malan, che Dio ti dia, 
Quella, e cid che tu hai di male acquisto ; 
Ch’ un di mi renderai la roba mia.* 


A strange story is related by several writers of the sixteenth 
century, and was apparently generally believed, respecting the 
death of Berni. Or rather there were two stories; for some relate 
the matter in one way, and some in another. It is asserted, on the 
one hand, the Duke Alexander had the poet poisoned for having 
refused to undertake, at bis instance, the poisoning of the Cardinal 


1 «JT deem them a treasure, and will show them to anyone who wants to see them, 
as genuine and true antiquities. The others are not entire! One is without a head, 
another without hands! They are dead, and seem as if they had been among the 
dogs! These of mine are alive and in good condition, and say they don’t mean ever 
to die. Death calls them, and they let him call! So that if anyone has any doubts 
to clear up as to the immortality of the life eternal, let him come to my shop in 
Florence !’ 

2 «Impious lord, who triumphest in the possession of another’s goods, and in the 
enjoyment of another's labour, may a cancerous sore infest thy heart, and carry thee 
off bodily to the realms of darkness! And may a like infliction fall on him who made 
thee lord of this city! (Mazzuchelli thinks that the true reading is “ questa citta.”) 
And if there is any other who extends favour to you, may a cancer take him also! 
. . . Now keep, with a curse, which may God send you, that which you have so foully 
gained! ‘For the day will come when you shall give up to me what is mine!’ 
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Ippolito. On the other, it is said that it was the Cardinal who 
asked Berni to poison Alexander, and caused him to be poisoned 
because he would not undertake the job! There are great diffi- 
culties in the way of believing either of these stories to be true. 
But none of those who have given their time and labour to the in- 
vestigation of the matter seem to think that any improbability 
rests upon either statement arising from an estimate of what any 
of the parties may have been capable of. It seems to be thought 
not unlikely that the Duke or the Cardinal, or both of them, 
may have made such a proposal to the Canon. The difficulties 
connected with the matter are of a more substantial kind—diffi- 
culties of chronology. The Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici died in 
August, 1535, poisoned, as was generally believed, and history has 
adopted the belief, by, or by the contrivance of, the Duke 
Alessandro. It is therefore certain that the Poet was not poisoned 
by the Cardinal for refusing to poison Alessandro. And Maz- 
zuchelli, in his ‘ Life of Berni,’ remarks that it is not probable that 
he was poisoned by the Duke for refusing to poison the Cardinal, 
because Berni lived about! a year after the Cardinal’s death. But 
I must confess I do not see the force of such an argument. Not 
even the Duke Alessandro could order and achieve the poisoning 
ofa Canon of Florence, living in his own house, from one day to 
another! It might surely well be that such a purpose might have 
to wait a year, or more than that, for its accomplishment. Maz- 
zuchelli thinks that the Cardinal, who no doubt was desirous of 
murdering his cousin the Duke, might very possibly have been 
led to think that Berni was a fitting instrument for his purpose 
by the sonnet above quoted, which indicates so ferocious a hatred 
towards Alessandro. But would it not be perhaps more in accord- 
ance with probability to suppose that the sonnet in question was 
written in consequence of a similar proposal having been made to 
the Poet by the Duke? And the expressions in the sonnet, which 
allude to the possession by the Duke of what belonged to another, 
may refer to that which had been gained by the death of the 
Cardinal. The last line however, ‘the day will come when you 
shall render up that which belongs to me—la roba mia—’ does 
not seem to tally with such an explanation. Could it have been 
that the roba mia was the wrongfully withheld price, if not of the 
commission of the deed, of keeping silence respecting the proposi- 
tion? All the authorities agree in representing that Berni re- 
jected the proposition, whether that of the Cardinal to murder the 
Duke, or that of the Duke to murder the Cardinal. But that one 


1 It would be more in accordance with facts, I think, to say ‘at least’ instead of 
‘about,’ 
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or the other proposition was made can be hardly be doubted, from 
the consensus of the authorities as to this point, the evidence of 
which is rendered more strong by their difference as to the other. 
As far as the character of the poet is concerned, the good to be 
credited to him on the <core of having refused to become a hired 
assassin has to be balanced, somewhat disadvantageously, by the 
necessity of placing to his debit the fact that those who knew him 
well deemed him a promising subject for such a proposition. 

Mazzuchelli says that Berni died about a year after the Cardinal 
Ippolito de’ Medici, i.e.in 1536. But the date of his death is very 
curiously uncertain. Poccianti in his catalogue of Florentine 
writers says that Berni ‘flourished’ (floruit) in 1550. But this 
may well be taken as having no pretension to exactitude. Cres- 
cimbeni in his history of Italian poetry says that he lived beyond 
1538. But neither is this writer’s authority worth much on such 
a point. Niccold Franco in a supposed letter to Petrarch in the 
other world, written in 1538, speaks of Berni as having been sent 
away from Florence by the Medici on account of certain scurrilous 
writings, and ‘ where he is now, nobody knows.’ But it is thought 
that the Medici here mentioned may have been, not the Princes 
_of the name, but the doctors, against whom Berni had written 
much scurrilous abuse; that the sending away from Florence may 
have been sending him to the other world; and that the nobody 
knows where he is now, may be meant to express doubts as to his 
fate there. Paolo Giovio, in a letter to the Bishop of Faenza 
dated May 31, 1535, tells his correspondent asa bit of recent news 
that Bernia! the poet of Arezzo had died of apoplexy, as had also 
Lucimano, Bishop of Chiusi. But it seems, in the first place, doubt- 
ful whether Giovio is speaking of our Berni at all. In the second 
place, he is always so inaccurate a writer that his authority for a 
matter of fact is worth little or nothing. And, in the third place, 
he seems to have been especially untrustworthy on the present oc- 
casion, for no such Bishop as ‘ Lucimano’ was ever known at 
Chiusi, and no Bishop of Chiusi at all died that year. 

Then again Annibale Caro writing on June 12, 1539, in reply 
to a friend who had asked him for a copy of Berni’s ‘ Capitolo dell’ 
Ago,’ ‘Chapter on a Needle,’ which is one of the most licentious 
of his pieces of verse, writesthus: ‘ The “ Ago” of Bernia is not to 
be found save castrated and mutilated as you have seen it ; because 
he never published it. And after his death, the copy which goes 
about was obtained for the most part from Monsignore Ardinghello, 
who, having heard it recited twice only, learned it by heart. (A 
nice job for a prelate!) If any further lines can be supplied from 


1 The name was sometimes so written, and sometimes Berni. 
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the memory of anybody else, I will see to sending it to you entire.’ 
But this letter was written from Rome, which was a very long way 
off from Florence in those days. It was not written by any 
personal acquaintance of Berni; and its information seems to me 
far less to be trusted than that of another letter, which remains to 
be mentioned. Monsignore Giorgio della Casa, who was, as we 
have seen, intimate with Berni, writing from Florence on 
December 20, 1543, to his friend Gualteruzzi, says, ‘I will give 
your message to Messer Francesco Berni when I see him.’ And 
that the date of this letter is no typographical error is vouched 
for by its place in the regular chronologically arranged series of 
Della Casa’s letters. Now it seems to me that this is final; and 
proves that the other persons whose letters have been quoted, writ- 
ing at a distance from Florence, were mistaken in supposing the 
poet to be dead. Their error may perhaps be held to indicate 
that during the latter years of his life the poet, probably in declin- 
ing health, led a more quiet and retired life, and was less heard of 
by his contemporaries in the other cities of Italy. I hold it to be 
certain, therefore, that Berni lived later than the end of 1543, at 
which date he would have been only about forty-five. 

‘The facility of his rhyme, the naturalness of his expressions, 
the vivacity of his thoughts, and jests, joined to a special excellence 
of style, are so extraordinary that he must be considered to be at 
the head of his own school of poetry, which is accordingly named 
the Bernesque after him. Though some have spoken of him with 
small esteem, the great body of writers is in accord in awarding 
him distinguished praise. It is not true that this mode of writing 
cost him but little trouble, as might be supposed by the reader of 
it. His original manuscripts show that every line was altered and 
turned in various manners. The great fault of his works is the 
abundance of double entendre, and indecent allusions, on which 
the matters treated by him often turn. So that we do not know 
how to recommend the reading of him to anybody.’ This is the 
opinion of the Conte Mazzuchelli, a layman and a Tuscan. The 
Roman priest, Crescimbeni, says that in satire ‘ Berni far ex- 
ceeded all the other Tuscans except Dante and Ariosto (who was 
not a Tuscan at all); and if it were not that he allowed himself 
sometimes to be guilty of an excess of malignity, often joined to 
impiety, he certainly might have been placed on a level with those 
poets.’ Possibly as much may be said of him as regards Ariosto, 
though there is often a loftier tone in the ‘ Orlando Furioso’ than 
Berni ever reaches, and not rarely a beauty of imagery and delicacy 
of fancy, almost Spenserian, of which the dirty-minded Canon of 
Florence was incapable. As for the idea that there can exist any 
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sort of comparison between him and Dante, or that this, that, or 
the other change or improvement might have entitled him to rank 
as his equal, the bare notion of such possibility is sufficient to 
prove, once for all, that Arcadian Crescimbeni, however large a 
knowledge of his country’s innumerable versifiers he may have had, 
was about as competent a judge of poetry as a bat which flies in 
the dark chambers of the Great Pyramid may be of its construc- 
tion. 

Berni’s name has for the last three centuries occupied, and 
still continues to occupy, such a position on the Italian Parnassus 
that it could not fitly have been omitted from our little gallery of 
the best known Italian poets. But I cannot better conclude this 
notice of him and his works than by echoing Mazzuchelli’s dictum, 
that I really cannot recommend anybody to read him. The sole 
real value of his writings now is the contribution they furnish to 
the picture of the ways, and manners, and morals of his time and 
clime; and that I trust the reader will have obtained from the 
foregoing pages. 





W Portrait of *83. 


Your hair and chin are like the hair 
And chin Burne Jones’s ladies wear ; 
You were unfashionably fair 

In ’83; 

And sad you were when girls are gay, 
You read a book about Le vrai 
Mérite de Vhomme, alone in May. 

What can it be, 

Le vrai mérite de Vhomme? Not gold, 
Not titles that are bought and sold, 
Not wit that flashes and is cold, 

But Virtue merely ! 
Instructed by Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(And Jean-Jacques, surely, ought to know), 
You bade the crowd of foplings go, 

You glanced severely, 
Dreaming beneath the spreading shade 
Of * that vast hat the Graces made ;’! 
So Rouget sang—while yet he played 

With courtly rhyme, 

And hymned great Doisi’s red perruque, 
And Nice’s eyes, and Zulmé’s look, 
And dead canaries, ere he shook 

The sultry time 
With strains like thunder. Loud and low 
Methinks I hear the murmur grow, 
The tramp of men that come and go 

With fire and sword. 

They war against the quick and dead, 
Their flying feet are dashed with red, 
As theirs the vintaging that tread 

Before the Lord. 


1 Vous y verrez, belle Julie, 
Que ce chapeau tout maltraité 
Fut, dans un instant de folie, 
Par les Grices méme inventé. 
‘A Julie” Essais en Prose et en Vers, par J oseph Rouget de Lisle ;’ Paris, An, V, 
de la République. 
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O head unfashionably fair, 
What end was thine! For all thy care, 
We only see thee dreaming there : 

We cannot see 
The breaking of thy vision, when 
The Rights of Man were lords of men, 
When virtue won her own again 

In 93. 





Che Falstaf€ of Ossian. 


EvERYONE who has lived in Ireland, and a great many who have 
not, have heard something about Finn Mac Cool. In modern 
times his name is seldom mentioned without a laugh, so many 
droll stories concerning him are floating about amongst the Irish 
peasantry, who alone have kept his name alive, and his fame too, 
though with rather a dubious lustre. It was not always sv, now- 
ever; for Finn was one of the ancient Irish heroes, and in the 
native literature there are numberless stories and poems concerning 
him, in which he is treated as a veritable hero, and his achieve- 
ments set down seriously and reverently. 

Finn was the captain of that giant race of warriors and hunters 
called the Fianna Eireen, the Fians or Fenians of Erin, and from 
whom the modern Fenian organisation has taken its name; the 
notion of rationalistic Irish historians that the Fianna were the 
militia of the country having led to the adoption of that title. 

Without entering any further into the history of Finn, it will 
be sufficient to say that after a youth of want and privation, and 
having been hunted to and fro about Ireland by his hereditary 
enemies the Clanna Morna, he eventually gathered around him 
a sufficient number of loyal Fians to declare war against the Clanna 
Morna, and was in the end declared captain of the Fianna Eireen, 
his father having held that dignity before him. The adventures 
of Finn and of his personal friends and associates constitute the 
Ossianic cycle of Irish bardic history. Ossian was one of these 
and their bard. All the old stories and poems concerning Finn 
are put into the mouth of Ossian, who, in addition to being a poet, 
was one of Finn’s bravest and most faithful warriors. Oscar, the 
son of Ossian, holds the highest place for courage and all other 
heroic qualities amongst the band, and is at this day the favourite 
of the whole crew with the Irish peasantry. 

The characters of all the heroes who surrounded Finn, and 
they are not a few, are very clearly defined in the Ossianic litera- 
ture, a considerable portion of which has been published by the 
Trish Ossianic Society with an English translation. Grandeur of 
ideas with extreme homeliness of expression is their most striking 
peculiarity. The radical diversity between them and all modern 
representations of Ossianic poetry is seen at a glance. The huge- 
ness and magnificence of the conceptions demand a corresponding 
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sublimity of language from anyone who in modern times would 
attempt to do justice to those heroes of Ossian and the times in 
which they lived. 

In the Scotch traditions it would seem that Ossian is credited 
with having sung all the legendary history of the country. In 
our Irish literature, however, he is only connected with the Fenian 
legends, and the achievements of Finn and his comrades, of which 
band, as I have said, he was himself a prominent figure. 

Even in the ancient Ossianic literature of Ireland there is a 
slight tendency to make fun of Finn. In the tale called the 
‘Pursuit of Diarmid and Grany, in which Finn and his Fianna 
wander all round Ireland in chase of his lieutenant Diarmid, who 
has eloped with Grany, the daughter of Cormac MacArt, and who 
had been betrothed to Finn himself, the efforts of Finn to 
recover the lady are somewhat irreverently treated. It is the 
story of King Arthur and Launcelot once again under different 
circumstances. There are many caves in Ireland at the present 
day called the caves of Diarmid and Grany, and in which the lovers 
are supposed to have found shelter in their flight. 

But, except Finn, who now and then provokes a little surrep- 
titious fun, all the other Fenian heroes are hymned in the full 
heroic strain. In spite of their number and the diversity of their 
characters they are always xaXol cal aya@ol, and of them we hear 
nothing bad. The eternal necessities of epic song, however, 
demanded the presence of a foil to all that mass of heroism, and 
the character which I have made the subject of this paper was 
evolved. The resemblance between this character and the Falstaff 
of Shakespeare is so remarkable that I think a short sketch of his 
appearance and manners will not be uninteresting. 

The Falstaff of Shakespeare seems to be rather a type of human 
nature than a mere individuality. We see approaches towards 
his inimitable excellence from time to time. Bald corpulence, 
with a twinkle in its eye, is not an unfrequent spectacle, and in all 
such we have Falstaff in the block. If to these natural gifts there 
were added genius, we would have Prince Hal’s friend completely 
wrought out with not, I think, a point missing; for Falstaff is an 
ideal to which, under certain conditions, human nature, winged 
by genius and a keen discernment of what is expected from it, 
feels itself compelled to soar. No other type than that would 
completely suit the age at which he finds himself and the unheroic 
physique in which he is immersed. 

The manner in which the character of Falstaff has fascinated 
the imagination of the world shows what a true perennial type of 
human nature it must be. John Mitchell, the rebel, writing his 
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diary on board the convict hulk at Bermuda, makes the following 
pertinent remarks :— - 

‘Drew my chair to the door, sat down in the sun, and spent 
an hour or two reading the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” Thank 
God for Shakespeare, at any rate. Baron Lefroy cannot sentence 
Shakespeare to death, nor so much as mulct him in damages, 
though I am told he deserves it for defamation of character in this 
case of Sir John Falstaff. The real Falstaff or Falstof, I am 
assured, was a very grave and valiant knight, and built himself 
the great castle of Caistor to dwell in; never drank sack in East- 
cheap nor made love in Windsor ; was neither poor, fat, nor witty, 
but was in fact as like the other good knights of the period as 
one shotten herring is like another shotten herring. Well, suppose 
all this to be what you call true, which, then, is the more real and 
substantial man? I hold that our Sir John is the authentic Sir 
John, and that your Fastolf is an impostor. Why, I have seen 
the man and laughed with him a hundred times; for though he is 
fat and groweth old and his hair is grey, yet the fine old fellow 
will never die—in truth he was born with a grey head and some- 
thing of a round belly. And so he can take his sack still, witty 
himself and the cause of wit in others even to this day. Oh! I 
have much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff.’ 

The man is a perennial type of human nature. That being 
the case, it would be strange if,as we meet approximations to 
him so frequently in real life, he should not have appeared in 
literature before. As, according to Mitchell, the fine old fellow 
will never die, so, in my opinion, the fine old fellow ought never 
to have been born, but to have been coeval with the human race. 
How and in what form he has appeared in the literatures of other 
nations I know not; but in the old Irish literature that groups 
itself around Finn Mac Cool and his Fianna, he has certainly put 
in an appearance, and for many hundreds of years afforded amuse- 
ment to the Irish—a very indubitable Sir John, though devoid of 
that polished and sparkling wit which he acquired in the society 
of the metropolis of England in the Elizabethan age. 

While he disported himself amongst the Fianna of ancient 
Erin, his name was Conin Mel, Conin the Bald. No story or 
poem is complete without him; and from the heroic words and 
deeds of Oscar, Diarmid, and Czelta we are regularly drawn away at 
intervals to the tricks and fun and mock heroism of Conin, exacily 
as Sir John relieves the hectoring of Hotspur and the other 
irreproachable knights of the day. 

In the story called the ‘Battle of Cnoc-an-Air, the Fianna 
assembled upon their favourite hill are suddenly warned by various 
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portents of impending danger. Clouds of blood float in the air; 
the wise Druid of Tara has announced approaching disaster, and 
the Fianna are smitten with a panic. Then Conan, whose real 
character we shall presently see, assumed the réle of champion. 


Conan shouted with a lofty voice, 

And it was he that spake sternly and mightily, 
‘ There is no one whose colour changes 

But I denounce him as a coward.’ ! 


To an audience thoroughly acquainted with the character of Conin 
this verse must have been intensely amusing. The poet first 
excites the feelings of sympathy and terror, and at the moment 
when even Oscar is silent, the picture of Conan, with his bald head, 
corpulent body, and well-known tendency to funk, standing forward 
to encourage the brave and reprove the timid which the poet so 
cleverly introduces, must have at each recitation been rewarded 
with a very hearty roar of laughter. 

The translator, a man well acquainted with the Ossianic litera- 
ture, remarks in a note: ‘ Conin was the most noisy person in the 
Fenian ranks ;’ by the mere use of his tongue and his buffoonery 
he succeeded in attracting to himself the principal share of the 
attention of the Fianna, powers which he did not seem to lose in 
his next avatar. 

After this, Conan retires from the scene for awhile; but shortly 
after, Finn addresses him thus :— 


‘O Conan the Bald, saith Finn, 

‘ Remain thou in the dark cave of Leth-Ard, 
As it is thou who canst shout most loudly 
To warn us of the approach of the enemy. 


As I suggested before, Sir John has acquired a polish and dignity 
which are absent in Conin. Shakespeare does not tell us that 
Falstaff had a very loud voice, but then the inns of Eastcheap did 
not encourage the display of humour in this direction. Had he 
lived with the ancient Fians of Ireland, killing and roasting deer, 
casting huge stones, springing over ravines and indulging in the 
other amusements of those mighty men, his humour would have 
acquired a more bodily and a less intellectual character. It would 
have certainly deteriorated into buffoonery. The whole style of 
living would not have suited that light, sparkling discourse of his. 
That Conan, who did not love fighting, should have had a very 
loud voice, is, I think, true to the type. 


1 «Transactions of Ossianic Society,’ iv. 67. Compare this with Falstaff’s ‘A 
plague on all cowards, I say.’ 
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To the exhortation of Finn Conan replies promptly :-— 


If to the cave I go, O Finn, 

To watch for troubles or for hosts, 
Alone without any more of the Fians, 
May I be pierced through the heart. 


This reminds one of the adroitness with which Falstaff drew 
back from danger. 


Fal. Are you nota coward? Answer me that, and Poins there ? 
Poins. Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me a coward I'll stab thee. 
Fal. I call thee a coward? I'll be hanged ere I call thee a coward. 


After this, MacLewy and Oscar endeavour to induce Conan to 
go to the place of danger, complimenting him upon the loudness 
of his voice. The humour of this scene is not unlike that in the 
history of Cleon when his political opponents used all persuasion 
to induce the leather-seller to take a military command. 

Eventually Conin proceeds to the outpost attended by Aid 
Beg, a son of Finn, and half-a-dozen hounds. After a short time, 
during which the serious element in the poem recurs, we find 
Conan running back with all his might and ten hounds in full 
speed after him. 

The scene contains exactly the same elements of humour as 
that in which we see Falstaff’s huge body racing down Gad’s Hill 
along with Peto and Bardolf, the hounds supplying. the place of 
Sir John’s followers. 

On reaching the host he is addressed by Oscar :— 


O Conan, lazy, bald, devoid of sense.' 


In the Ossianic scene to which I refer the heroic and the 
comic are more closely connected than is usual in Shakespeare. 
While Conan and the hounds with clamour and yelling race back 
to the host, Af’d Beg remains to guard the approaches of the camp, 
and when Oscar hastens forward to his assistance he finds him 
undeterred awaiting the enemy. 

Of course Conin’s character would not be complete if he were 
not fond of eating and drinking: ‘Wherein art thou neat and 
cleanly but to carve a capon and eat it?’ At page 115 in the same 
volume, the translator relates a short anecdote in the foot-notes, 
to this effect :— 

The Fianna while hunting one day discovered a beautiful 
mansion with wide open doors. Within were tables loaded with 
every variety of food and drink. While consuming these good 


1 Compare Prince Henry’s frequent abuse of Sir John in the same vein, 
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things, they were suddenly made aware that the whole palace was 
melting away visibly like a cloud befure their eyes. Struck with 
fear, they all rushed to the doors except our hero, who would not 
forsake the good things. When the Fianna returned, they found 
Conan glued down to the ground by some enchantment. The 
process of removal seems to have been very painful and amusing. 
In fact, every introduction of Conan is ever attended with comic 
circumstances. 
At page 149 Conan is again introduced. 


Conan, never potent in battle, 

And who never sought fame for valour and achievements, 
Went to meet Leehane, who, when he came into his presence, 
Said, ‘Silly is thy visit, thou bald man.’ 


When Conan came nigh to him, 

Leehane fiercely raised his hand ; 

‘More dangerous for thee is the man behind 
Than I before thee,’ said Conan. 


Leehane the heroic glanced behind, 

And quick was the blow made by Conan. 
Before he could look round again, 

His head was severed from his neck. 


Conan did not maintain his ground, 

Nor did he ask any to take his place ; 

He ran with all his haste towards the Fians, 
And flung his blade from his hand. 


This deed of treachery seems to have displeased the Fenians, who 
reprove him for it; but Conan boldly maintains that what he did 
was right and that he will do it again. Indeed, Conin’s cowardice 
is to a certain extent assumed, it being a part of his character 
which he cannot forego without injuring his reputation and doing 
injustice to his conception of what was required of him. Sir 
John’s cowardice was probably also a bit of fun. The surrender 
of the bag of money on Gadshill, and the whole of the subsequent 
scene in the tavern with the ‘open palpable’ lies, was all probably 
designed with an instinct of its delightful comicality. That Sir 
John, who was the cleverest of the whole batch, should have made 
such a fool of himself unwittingly does not seem to me to be a 
view which does justice to the profound waggery of the knight. 
At page 181, a long and rather tedious lament by a beautiful 
lady named Ailney over the dead body of her husband and her two 
sons comes to a conclusion. While the lady wept and chaunted 
her sorrowful caven, the warriors of Finn remained silent reverencing 
her grief. She concludes with denouncing the host of Finn for 
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the deed which they had done, This the Fenians do not resent, 
knowing what cause she had for her language. 
Such heroic sentiments, however, did not animate Conan. 


“May my body be rent in two,’ 

Cried Conan, with a surly voice ; 

‘ But thou wilt atone, O Ailney bright, 
For unjustly stigmatising our hosts.’ 


Ailney. ‘O bald man, of the ugliest aspect 
That I have ever yet met on any plain ; 
I apprehend I have surely paid 
For the stigma given and how sad the tale.’ 


Conan. ‘Thou shalt pay more sorely,’ said Conan, 
‘For the scandal thou hast given the Fians. 
I will cut off thy head with the golden locks 
If I am permitted by Finn of the Fians.’ 


Ailney. ‘ Though huge and bulky is thy body, 
Though flat and bald is thy skull, 
Though thou art big-boved, thick-sinewed, strong, 
These are signs that show thee not a hero,’ 
We, the Fenians, all raised 
A shout of joy, and so did the foe, 


When the woman rebuked and reproached 
The silly bald man Conan. 


The bald man became exceedingly angry, 

And he spoke with a loud rough voice, 

A cause of weeping and of floods of tears (of laughter), 
I pray for the Fians and their foes. 


The reader will remember that the story is told by Ossian to 
St. Patrick, which accounts for the last line. 

The comic element in this resembles that of the scene in which, 
to the amusement of Prince Henry, Mrs. Quickly attacks Sir 
John. In his relations with Conan, the part of Prince Hal seems 
to be played by Oscar. It is he who alone exercises any influence 
over the bald man. After what has been above described, Conan 
draws his sword and rushes at the woman, but receives a blow from 
Oscar which causes him to roar and bellow. 

What an important personage Coniin was in the Fenian ranks 
is evidenced by the delight with which Ossian perpetually recalls 
him to his remembrance in relating the achievements of the 
Fenians. Indeed, I think his name is more frequently mentioned 
than that of any of the others, as if Ossian dwelt upon the recol- 
lection of his buffooneries with peculiar pleasure. That Coniin, 
when hard pressed by the exigencies of the fight, was able to render 
good assistance is shown from time to time. In the battle of Ken- 
Sleive, which Finn and his Fianna fought against the gods, it is 
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recorded that ‘the three Donals were slain by the hand of Conan 
the Bald without any assistance whatsoever ;’ whether by stratagem, 
like the decapitation of Leehane, or with what comical incidents, 
the narrative does not inform us. 

Without multiplying incidents and characteristics, I think it 
will be plain, from the passages I have given, that in the Irish 
Ossianic literature the great wag of the Shakespearian drama has 
put in an earlier appearance, in a raw and rudimentary form 
certainly, but with all the principal characteristics with which he 
made his second début on the London stage. Conan, like Sir 
Jol:a, is bald, corpulent, lazy, and fond of good living ; impudent, 
noisy, and cowardly; highly unheroic, and exceedingly funny; 
attacked, abused, and ridiculed by everybody, but by everybody 
highly valued for the excellent gifts with which he was endowed ; 
not a hired buffoon or a low fellow like Thersites, but well born 
and moving in the best society of the day and very welcome in 
that ; for Conin was the son of Morna who contended with Finn’s 
father for the captainship of the Fianna, and Conan’s fun was not 
prompted by any other motive than pure love of drollery and of 
seeing laughing faces about him. Certainly, a person who could 
-make his companions weep for laughter and shed floods of tears 
must have had very superior social qualities. This reminds us of 
the effect which Sir John Falstaff’s wit had upon Prince Hal: 
‘Oh, I will make him laugh until his face is like a wet cloth ill- 
laid up.’ 

It is strange that hitherto epic poets have made such little use 
of comic interludes and characters. Even Homer, with his extra- 
ordinary cunning in the construction of his poems, seems to have 
been afraid to venture on this ground. The comicality of the 
‘Tliad’ is very poor and thin. Milton’s attempt in this direction 
was a signal failure. Yet to the epic poet the comic element is 
not only useful but essential. The old Irish poets seem to have 
been profoundly impressed with the truth of this law. There is 
not an Ossianic poem of any length into which the bald, fat man 


is not introduced. 
STANDISH O’GRADY. 
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GRANTHORNE AVENUE is a short turning off the Dulwich Road. 
On each side of the Avenue are a dozen houses or so; the houses 
are detached, and let for forty-five pounds a-year. Each house 
has in front a pretty little piece of garden, and at the back a con- 
siderable piece of ground. At the end of the ground, to the rear, 
is a small green gate, opening upon a narrow private lane. This 
lane is for the exclusive use of the houses in Granthorne Avenue, 
there being no other buildings close to the lane on either side. 
At one end of Granthorne Avenue runs the Dulwich Road ; at the 
other rises ‘a black plank fence six feet high, cutting off the 
road from fields beyond, where in summer-time well-conditioned 
cows lie in the rich long grass. The ground at the backs of the 
houses is not cut up into beds, but each house owns a nice smooth 
grass-plot large enough for a modest croquet party, and skirted 
on both sides by a gravel path, at the bottom of the right-hand 
one of which stands the small green door into the lane. 

It was the beginning of June. The month had come in with 
all the violence of March and all the inconsistency of April; the 
fourth of the month had been a remarkably inclement day. It 
blew a gale from the south, accompanied by occasional brilliant 
sunshine and deluging showers. As night drew on, the wind 
abated, but the rain was still heavy and frequent. 

At ten o’clock the wind sprung up again, and blew steadily 
from the west, wailing and soughing through the trees at the back 
of Granthorne Avenue. At eleven o’clock a terrific shower fell. 
Most of the lights in Granthorne Avenue were now on the upper 
floors: the people were going to bed. The sound of the rain was 
positively alarming, and many persons came to their bedroom 
windows, drew up the blinds and curtains, and looked out. The 
rain beat into the fronts of the houses on the left-hand side of the 
Avenue. 

All the basements and the ground-floor windows were dark on 
the right-hand side of the Avenue. On the left-hand side a light 
burned in the hall of No. 17, and upon the Venetian blinds of the 
drawing-room on the ground floor of No. 7 shone a bright cheer- 
ful light, and from behind it came the sound of music, a piano 
and a man’s voice, a high tenor flat voice ; the tune and song were 
Robin Adair. 

P2 
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The shower lasted no longer than ten minutes. The wind 
and the music outlasted the shower, and at a quarter past eleven 
the bedroom windows were deserted, and Granthorne Avenue was 
going to bed. 

At a quarter to twelve, Mr. Frederick Morley and Mr. Charles 
Bell stepped out of a first-class smoking compartment of a train 
from town at the Herne Hill Station, and walked arm-in-arm to 
the end of Granthorne Avenue. While they stood a moment at 
the end of the Avenue, Mr. Bell said, ‘I go in the back way when 
I am late. Heavy drops began to fall, ‘ Another shower. What 
weather for June! Let’s get in quickly or we shall be wet through. 
Good night.’ 

‘I go in the front way,’ said Mr. Morley, adding, ‘ Good night, 
as he hastened up the Avenue in the rain, now once more falling 
in torrents, and beating noisily on the windows of the left-hand 
side of the way. 

From the corner of the Avenue to its first house, extended 
about fifty yards of blank wall, enclosing the garden at the back 
of the house on the main road. When Mr. Morley reached the 
door of No. 8, which was his house, he glittered all over with wet 
’ in the light of a lamp just opposite his door. In No. 7, at the 
other side, the light shone through the blind. Mr. Morley 
fumbled in his pockets, muttered something to himself, then half 
aloud, ‘Confound it, I’ve left my latch key behind me. I shall 
have to knock them up.’ He rang and knocked, and drawing 
himself within the shelter of the porch patiently awaited the result. 

Through the beating of the rain and the soughing of the 
wind in the trees, he heard the music from the cheerfully lighted 
drawing-room of No. 7 opposite. Partly to beguile the time and 
partly that those in the house might recognise his voice and be 
not alarmed, he caught up the tune from No. 7 and commenced 
humming Robin Adair. 

For two or three minutes Mr. Morley waited, but heard no 
stir within. Then he dropped his humming, knocked and rang 
again, and resumed Robin Adair in a louder tone, keeping time 
with the instrument over the way. 

He heard the bell in the servant’s room ring. ‘ Now it’s all 
right,’ he muttered; ‘but Matilda is so very nice in her notions, 
and so very slow in her movements, that she'll keep me here a 
good five minutes yet.’ 

After two or three minutes he grew a little impatient, and, to 
cool his haste, set up a whistling accompaniment to the music 
from No. 7, remarking, before he started, ‘ By Jove, our foreign 
friend opposite does stick to poor Robin !’ 
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He had been in all about five minutes at his door, when sud- 
denly he threw up his head and listened with a look of alarm on 
his face, as it glittered with rain in the lamp-light. 

He listened intently. ‘No, no. That was no low of a cow in 
her sleep. It was a human sound, a human groan.’ 

There again! There it was again! Confound the rain and 
the piano. Something wrong at the back of the opposite row of 
houses. It must have been a loud groan to carry so far. Confound 
that foreigner and his wretched piano and his everlasting Robin 
Adair! Could anything have happened to Bell ? 

Without any more hesitation Mr. Morley set off at a run down 
Granthorne Avenue, into the Dulwich Road, and turned up the 
lane at the back of the houses. 

Here he shortened his stick in his hand, shook it to see that it 
and his arm were trustworthy, and advanced more slowly. 

He reached the backs of the houses. All was very quiet and 
very dark. He passed one, two, three doors, and here was four, 
No. 7, and that interminable Robin Adair wheezing through the 
window and the rain! But nothing noteworthy or suspicious. 

Five, six, seven, eight, nine. This ought to be the back of 
No. 17, Bell’s house. Yes, no doubt. 

Bell’s door ajar! And, O God! what is this? A dead or 
stunned man across the threshold, as though he had fallen the 
moment he entered ! 

‘Help here! Lights, I say! Help! Murder!’ 

For a moment all was silent save the rain and the wind, and 
the instrument now faintly heard by Morley. Soon after his cry 
the tune ceased, the back door of No. 7 opened, a man stepped 
out and asked in a foreign accent,‘ What noise is this? Who 
called? There is no one hurt, I hope!’ 

Morley heard the voice and called out, *‘ Yes, come here, sir, 
and help me. I fear he is dead.’ 

‘Where are you ?’ 

‘At Mr. Bell’s back gate. Come and knock his people up. 
For heaven’s sake come. J won’t leave him lest the villains come 
back. I can feel the blood. Feel, it is warm and—sallt.’ 

By this time the foreigner was by the side of Mr. Morley. 
‘Blood,’ said the foreigner, ‘hot and salt. Leave me tc mind 
him. Ido not know his people. You go tell them of this sad- 
ness. No fear of anyone coming back. It seems to be his head 
that is hurt. Poor man, hot and salt. So itis. You are right, 
sir. Go at once, I will stay. Go with speed.’ 

In ashort time Mr. Bell’s household, consisting of a son and 
daughter and maid-servant, were aroused, the wounded man was 
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carried into the house by Mr. Morley, Sig. Cordella, the foreigner, 
and Mr. John Bell, son of the victim. A little later came sur- 
geons and the police. The doctors gave little hope; the junior of 
the two sat up all night; and in the morning, at six o'clock, Mr, 
Charles Bell passed away without having had one moment of con- 
sciousness. 

Next day, that is on June 6, the inquest was opened, and the 
facts disclosed were briefly these :-— 

Mr. Morley, the last person known to have seen the deceased 
before he had received the fatal blow, swore that he had known 
the late Mr. Bell about five years. Had became acquainted with 
him in a railway carriage, soon after deceased came to live at 
Granthorne Avenue. They both went into town by the same train 
every morning. So they had grown to be quite intimate. Rarely 
came out with deceased in the evening or at night. Witness usually 
got home about 7 p.m., and, he understood, deceased not until 
nine or ten usually; and often not until midnight: the deceased 
had told him this. On only two or three previous occasions had 
he and deceased come home together so late as on the night of 
the 4th. His memory was quite clear on every event connected 
with that night. Witness then described his parting from the 
* murdered man at the end of the Avenue, the wind and rain, the 
delay at his own door ; how free from all suspicion of danger to his 
friend he was, for, while waiting for his door to be opened, he 
caught up the tune his neighbour Sig. Cordella was playing, and 
was whistling it, when his attention was attracted by the groan. 
How he ran round to the back lane, found the injured man, knew 
Sig. Cordella was up and called for help. How the Signore came 
and supported the injured man until further help arrived, and they 
carried the dying man into the house. 

Next came Sig. Roberto Cordella, of No. 7, a native of 
Italy, who swore that towards midnight on the 4th, he being 
then enjoying some music, heard a cry from the back of the houses, 
and going out found matters as described by the former witness. 
Sig. Cordella had lived only a few months, about five, in 
Granthorne Avenue, during which time he had had no intercourse 
of any kind with deceased. Witness was a retired music master. 
Did not remember ever seeing deceased. This was partly ex- 
plained by the fact that, asa rule, Mr. Bell came home late of 
nights, and, as the last witness swore, usually went in the back 
way, as on the night of the murder. The witness said he had 
been greatly shocked and shaken by the melancholy occurrence. 
Being a foreigner he knew little of such legal proceedings as the 
present; and in conclusion he asked the coroner if he were now 
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free to retire. The coroner told him he might go down ; and, al- 
though there was no great likelihood of his being required further, 
still he had better remain within hearing ; there was no knowing 
but they might have to recall him. Sig. Cordella bowed and 
stepped down. 

The medical evidence was simplicity itself. Deceased had 
died from injuries to the back of the skull. Two blows had been 
inflicted. One apparently as the deceased was entering the garden 
gate; the other as he lay on the ground. The former had smashed 
in the poll, and would have been quite sufficient to cause death. 
The second had battered in the right temple and cheek bone, 
leaving on the wet earth the impression of the left side of the face. 
The injuries from which the man died were, no doubt, inflicted by 
the stone produced by the police. [The stone was a piece of flag 
eighteen inches long, six inches wide, and three inches deep.] On 
the stone human hair, human blood, and particles of flesh corre- 
sponding with wants in the head of deceased were to be seen. 
All the organs in deceased’s body were healthy, and he had been a 
powerful man notwithstanding that he must have been past sixty 
years of age.’ 

The evidence of the police followed :— 

The stone produced by them was one of many similar in the 
lane. They had found nothing else of any consequence. There 
were upon the clothes of Mr. Morley and Sig. Cordella such 
blood-stains as would be accounted for by the succour they had 
given the deceased. No suspicious people or person had been seen 
lurking about the place. Supposing the assassin had run from 
the back door of No. 17 to the Dulwich Road end of the lane, 
starting at the same moment as Mr. Morley from his house, 
Mr. Morley would surely have seen him, as the Road was quite 
straight, well lighted, and at this point afforded no shelter or means 
of concealment. 

Mr. Morley: ‘I saw no one.’ 

It was true that from the back of No. 17 to the board fence at 
the field end of the lane was a less distance than from the same 
point to the Road, and that the murderer would have had time to 
reach that fence, scale it, and drop into the field at the other side 
before Mr. Morley could have come round the other end of the lane. 

Up to this point the whole inquiry had gone on without excit- 
ing any exceptional interest, and the majority of people present 
seemed to have made up their minds that the criminal, having 
given the fatal blows, had run down the lane, scaled the fence, and 
escaped through the fields. The further evidence of the police 
produced a profound sensation, bordering upon dismay; and those 
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closely connected with the case began to regard one another half 
in suspicion, half in fear. The officer continued :— 

But it was quite certain that neither on the night of the murder 
nor the day before it had anyone crossed the fence; the reasons 
for thinking so were conclusive. On June 3 ten cart-loads of fine 
building sand had been backed against that wooden fence on the 
field side, and on the morning of the 5th no trace whatever of 
footsteps or disturbance could be found in this sand. The walls 
of the lane were of smooth brick and high, thirteen feet, for wall- 
fruit, and no man could possibly reach their summit without a 
ladder ; and not only was no ladder found, but not the smallest 
fresh scratch upon the walls, the surface of which was soft from 
moisture and would show the scratch of even a thumb-nail. On 
the field side, the sand, intended for a wall to be built in place of 
the wooden fence, overlapped the end of the lane many feet. 
Through interstices between the planking of this black plank fence 
some sand had percolated into the lane and lay in a fine smooth 
mat, four feet wide from the planking. From this sand the rain 
falling at the time of the murder might obliterate, or at least 
deaden, foot-marks; but the sand in the lane was examined with 
lamps in less than an hour after the fatal blow was struck, and 
‘when the rain had been falling only about ten minutes after the 
blow, and yet no foot-marks had been found. The sand at the 
other side of the lane was sheltered by two large chestnuts and 
showed perfect shovel marks of the day before, but no trace of 
footsteps whatever. No arrests had been made yet. 

The son of the deceased was next called. He had not much to 
tell; such as it was the substance is as follows :-— 

His father had passed his sixty-third year. Had been at one 
time an out-deor officer of Customs; last stationed at Avonford. 
Abeut fifteen years ago he had been obliged to leave the Customs 
owing toa severe rheumatic affection contracted while on duty. 
At that time and for many years afterwards, witness, who was now 
seven-and-thirty years of age, was in Australia and did not know 
details. After retiring from the Customs, deceased came from 
Avonford to London, and set up a grocery business in Baroda Street, 
Oxford Street. The business had been prosperous; and some 
years ago deceased had taken his present house, where deceased, 
being a widower, lived with his daughter and a maid-servant until 
now. Witness upon coming home on leave last year joined his 
father’s household and had lived at No. 17 ever since. 

Evidently the disquieting discovery of the police caused the 
coroner to proceed with much more care and deliberation than he 
had employed in the earlier stage of the inquiry, and he examined 
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the son with great fulness and most minutely. In answer to 
further interrogation the son went on :— 

On the morning of the 4th, Mr. Bell left home for town at the 
usual hour, half-past eight. He ate a hearty breakfast and seemed 
in excellent spirits. The last words witness heard his father 
utter were said just as deceased was leaving: ‘ Don’t wait up. I 
shall be late to-night. Leave the dining-room door open.’ The 
last sentence referred to the door from the dining-room into the 
back garden. This door opened on a little exterior landing which 
communicated by means of a flight of steps with the garden. By 
‘Leave the dining-room door open,’ deceased meant on the latch 
or spring lock, for which deceased had a key. It was deceased’s 
habit when he returned late to come in by the door, bolt it, eat a 
little supper, have a glass of grog and a smoke before going to bed. 
On the night in question, witness went to bed as usual at a little 
after eleven, fell asleep, and was soon roused by Mr. Morley 
knocking at the kitchen door and calling for help. Witness got 
up, put on some clothes hastily, and came down. That was all he 
could say of the whole affair. The police had found his father’s 
purse and watch upon the person of the injured man. Didn’t 
think his father had a personal enemy in the world. As far as 
witness knew not a soul but he himself would benefit by his father’s 
untimely death. His sister would be a loser by it. 

The maid-servant and the daughter of deceased were briefly 
examined as to the events on the night of the murder and 
dismissed ; and, it being then evening, the inquiry was adjourned 
for a week to give the police an opportunity of investigating the 
case further. Before rising, the coroner made an order for the 
interment of the body. 

Next day John Bell was busy about the funeral. Many of the 
friends and acquaintances of the deceased made visits of condolence 
and all the neighbourhood was full of horror at the awful deed, 
regret for the pleasant inoffensive man who had been done to death, 
and sympathy for the son and daughter. 

It was midnight before John Bell found himself alone. He 
was a tall, powerful man, with red-brown beard, brown eyes, a 
bronzed face, and brown strong hands. When at rest in ordinary 
times his face had a stern expression. You could see he was not a 
man to be trifled with. In movement he was slow, ponderous. 
No matter what he did it seemed as though he had fully considered 
it before commencing to move ; once action begun, there was such 
an evidence of the means to the end that few would think of trying 
to stand between him and his.object. As he sat in the hideous 
stiffness of his new black clothes, a cruel smile played upon his 
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features alternately with a look of profound and passionless thought. 
He sat by the open dining-room door through which Mr. Morley, 
Sig. Cordella, and himself had carried the dying man on the 
night of the 4th. This night there was neither wind nor rain. 
The houses all round were still, and Nature slept like a weary child, 
without a cry or a sigh. 

The police had carefully examined Mr. Bell’s house in the hope 
of getting a clue to the murderer. They had asked to see Mr. 
Bell’s private papers, and these had been shown to them, They 
had read some of the documents, and, having made notes, felt no 
further need of the papers, and gave them back to Mr. John Bell. 
These letters, diaries, memoranda, &c., were now lying in a con- 
fused heap on the dining-room table. For an hour John Bell had 
been sitting at the open window in a profound reverie. He now 
aroused himself, turned up the gas fully (it had been half turned 
down), drew a chair close to the table, and commenced turning over 
the papers, now reading one through, now merely glancing at 
another. At last he came to one which seemed to interest and 
excite him greatly. 

It was a lengthy document in his father’s writing, and was 
battered a good deal and showed signs of wear and tear and age. 
He did not wait to finish reading it, but got up hastily, left the 
room, went into the hall, pulled out the drawer in the hall table, 
took from the drawer a small slip of paper on which were written 
a few words, came back to the room, held the slip of paper and the 
document he had been reading, one in each hand, under the gas- 
light, and compared one line of the old document with the slip; 
then let both fall from his hands, shivered, covered his face with 
his hands, and sank down into a chair. 

He remained for half an hour absolutely motionless, save for 
the regular rising and falling of his broad back. At the end of 
that time he rose, finished the reading of the sheets of old paper, 
folded them up, put them in his breast pocket, and placed the 
small slip which he had taken from the drawer in his watch pocket. 
When this was done he put his hand under his coat tails for a 
moment, as if to tighten the back strap of his waistcoat, did not 
tighten the strap, went and got his hat, descended the steps from 
the dining-room into the garden, opened the garden gate, and 
went out into the lane. 

It was then about half-past one in the morning. 

The place was still as death ; the trees stood up silently in the 
darkness; the dark violet vault of heaven hung spread with 
myriads of pale stars overhead. John Bell looked warily up and 
down the lane. ‘It is very dark and very late,’ he thought, as he 
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closed the garden door behind him, ‘ but it will be darker and 
later before the dawn.’ 

He turned towards the Dulwich Road, and walked very slowly 
down the lane. He reached the end of the lane, turned to his left, 
and again to his left. He was now in the Avenue, and taking the 
left-hand footway he commenced ascending the Avenue. He 
passed by the blank wall and the houses 1, 3, and 5. These were 
all dark. In the drawing-room window of No. 7 there was alight. 
Not a ray in any other house in the Avenue. John Bell drew 
back the bolt on the garden gate, entered the garden, went up the 
steps, and knocked very softly. In afew seconds the door was 
unchained, unlocked, and unbolted, and Sig. Cordella, recog- 
nising him at once, cried, ‘Ah, Mr. Bell, is it you? There is 
nothing more wrong, I hope?’ 

‘There is nothing new wrong, answered the visitor ; adding, ‘ I 
know this is a most extraordinary time for making a call ona 
comparative stranger, but seeing your light burning, and being 
greatly troubled and disturbed in my mind, I ventured to knock.’ 

‘Come in,’ said the foreigner, ‘comein. I always sit up late. 
Come in and rest with me for some time.’ He led the way into 
the drawing-room. 

The room was furnished in good taste. The colours were all 
cool and grey, rather French than Italian. There were no pictures 
on the pearl-grey walls. The drapery and upholstery were of a 
delicate shade of deep fawn; the carpet a dull amber. Against 
one wall stood a cottage piano, on which laya guitar. Inacorner 
was a violin case, and upon a table opposite the door a large 
musical box and a silver flute. A couch was drawn halfway across 
the window, and at the foot of the couch stood a small inlaid table. 
Scattered about were a few ordinary drawing chairs, and at the 
table one easy-chair. Upon the inlaid table were placed cigars, a 
tobacco jar, a cigarette book, an ash tray, and a box of matches. 
Although the room was a small one, three gas jets were at their 
full height, and John Bell was compelled to shade his eyes for a 
moment. 

‘You will sit down ?’ said the Italian, waving his hand to the 
chair by the table and sinking softly on the couch himself. 

Bell hesitated a moment, looked slowly round the room, and 
then said, ‘I will.’ 

The Italian rolled up a cigarette, lighted it, and threw himself 
into the arm of the couch. He was a low-sized man of about five- 
and-forty years of age, bald, dark-skinned, black-bearded, black- 
eyed, with black heavy eyebrows—not at all a pleasant face. 
Although there was always a faint smile on the features, it seemed 
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a smile the motive for which had passed away, and that the smile 
itself ought to have passed away too. It was the fag end of a 
stale smile, and the face would have been much improved if it had 
been swept off altogether. Notwithstanding this unpleasant smile 
the Italian’s face was handsome, eminently handsome. 

John Bell was evidently a little perplexed, for he paused 
awhile before even attempting to offer an explanation or apology 
for his late visit. At last he spoke : 

‘As you may fancy, Mr. Cordella, nothing but a matter of 
great importance could induce me to intrude upon you at this time 
of night.’ 

‘Pray, no apology. I know how troubled you must be in your 
mind. I sympathise with you; I sympathise with you out of my 
heart, indeed, Mr. Bell. In your trouble you no doubt could find 
no sleep, so you come out for a walk, for fresh air, and you see my 
light, a neighbour’s light, and you come in. Make nothing of it. 
I always sit up till late—these times till daylight. Will you 
smoke ?’ 

‘I will smoke, thank you. But, Mr. Cordella, it was not 
accident brought me here to-night ; I came on purpose. I came 
on most important business. I owe you thanks for your great 
kindness on that awful night—I have come now to make but a 
poor return. I am sorry to say that I find it absolutely necessary 
to ask you some questions which, though they may seem imperti- 
nent at the outset, are of vital consequence to me. You will 
answer me without taking offence for what must seem an un- 
pardonable and outrageously ill-timed intrusion and an unwarrant- 
able inquisitiveness.’ 

‘Indeed you may ask, and indeed I will answer,’ said the 
Italian, waving his hand softly through the smoke of his cigarette. 

‘Remember before I begin that I will ask you no question 
which is not of importance, and that I have excellent cause to risk 
seeming impertinent in order to get the information I require.’ 

Speaking through a veil of smoke the Italian answered: ‘I 
have told you, Mr. John Bell, that I will answer you. What is it 
that I have to conceal ?’ 

‘Nothing, no doubt, about yourself, but I am not come to 
speak about yourself. I want to ask you some questions about 
another. First and foremost, you and I are in this room; who 
else is in this house ?’ 

The Italian took his cigarette slowly from his lips with his left 
hand, emerged from the smoke, and leaned towards John Bell until 
his left elbow rested on the couch. Then thrusting his right hand 
softly between his waistcoat and shirt at the breast he looked up 
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into John Bell’s face with an expression of playful surprise. 
‘Why?’ 

John Bell took his cigar from his mouth and moved only his 
eyes towards the other. For a moment the two men regarded one 
another as though neither had the faintest clue to what was in the 
mind of the other, and each was very desirous to get some insight 
into the thought of the other before proceeding further. Said 
Bell, ‘That is not a very clear answer to my question, is it ?’ 

‘No; but you come to me telling me you are curious to know 
some things. You come at two o’clock in the morning ; that is 
strange. Then you ask me a strange question; that, too, is 
strange. You make me feel, like yourself, curious. You must not 
feel angry with me if I feel curious, and ask you why do you want 
to know who else is in this house ?’ 

‘You are quite right,’ said John Bell. ‘I was most unreason- 
able in expecting that I, who am almost a complete stranger to 
you, had any right to question you about your household without 
giving ample reason. I'll give you the reason now, and repeat the 
question when I have done so.’ 

‘It is so kind of you,’ said the Italian, drawing his hand out 
from under his waistcoat, and gently resuming his old pose in the 
arm of the couch. As he lay back he touched his chest, and said 
with an apologetic smile, ‘I have the heart disease, and any shock 
or thing gives me, ah! such great pain. When you asked me 
that strange question I thought I should die. You will pardon 
me; your father’s sad fate has quite unnerved me for a moment, 
Ah! you will pardon me! I feared—well, I feared you wished to 
know whether—cannot you understand?’ He closed his eyes and 
drew back his lips from his teeth, and inhaled painfully through 
his set teeth. 

‘I am very sorry that you suffer from heart disease, and I am 
very sorry I have caused you pain. I can now see my question in 
another light, and that it was equal to an inquiry into your means 
of defence. I am sorry I was so abrupt. I hope you will forgive 
me and hear me out, Mr. Cordella ?’ 

The Italian opened his eyes with an expression of pain and 
effort, answering very gently, ‘Do not make any further apologies, 
Mr. Bell; please go on. I am quite able and most willing to 
listen.’ He elosed his eyes again and gradually grew paler. 

John Bell shook himself back into his chair. ‘It will take 
some time,’ he said, ‘and I shall have to go back to the 4th of 
June. My father left home as usual at half-past eight. You may 
remember on that day in the forenoon a particular letter was 
dropped in the box of No. 17, my father’s house. That letter was 
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not for anyone we knew, being addressed to ’ (here John Bell took the 
slip of paper out of his watch-pocket and read from it) ‘Sig. 
Alessandro Pozzone, 17 Granthorne Avenue, Dulwich, Londra.’ 
‘ Knowing that you were an Italian, and being ignorant of your 
name, and seeing how easily the mistake between 7 and 17 might 
arise, and finding the post-mark of “ Torino” on the envelope, I 
wrote a line to “ The Owner of No. 7,” inclosing the foreign letter 
and asking you if it were for you.’ 

‘ You were most thoughtful.’ 

‘To my note I signed my name. You returned a verbal 
message, saying that the foreign letter was not for you; that you 
knew nothing whatever of the person, Alessandro Pozzone, to whom 
it was addressed ; and that you yourself would return it to the 
postman when next he called. You gave your message verbally, 
accompanied by your card. This was about noon. By your card 
and from your evidence at the inquest I learned that your name is 
Roberto Cordella. You will, I hope, pardon my great minuteness, 
but all this is really of prime importance.’ 

The Italian was rolling up another cigarette; he paused, 
opened his half-closed eyes, and signified by a gracious gesture 

.that he was paying attention and held himself completely at the 
disposal of the other. 

‘ At twelve o’clock that night my father was murdered.’ 

‘Yes,’ through a dense cloud of tobacco smoke. 

‘ About an hour ago I came on a document which I will now 
take the liberty of reading to you. It is in my father’s hand- 
writing and relates to an event in his own experience—I fear I'd 
better stop. Your heart seems to trouble you again.’ 

‘It is nothing ; pressing it thus relieves it. Please go on.’ 

John Bell ‘drew the paper out of his breast coat pocket and 
began to read. When the foreigner saw the document he nestled 
still more cosily into the arm of the couch, rolled up another 
cigarette and, when it was closed, replaced his hand over his 
heart. 

‘This paper,’ began Bell, ‘is apparently the rough draft of 
a report, to whom furnished it does not say. It is dated Avonford, 
September 18, 1865 :— 


S1r,—At the earliest moment my health will allow I hasten to furnish you 
with a report of the events connected with the loss of the customs boat, ‘ Swift’ 
and two men on the 14th ult. 

On the afternoon of the 13th ult., the Italian barque ‘San Giovanni Batista’ 
being then cleared out and hauled out into the tide-way ready for sea, I received 
information that the customs officer in charge was in some way or other to be 
tampered with, the seals on the ship’s stores broken, and the twenty-six thousand 
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cigars under seal run ashore as soon as it was dark. I immediately ordered 
four men—namely, James Archer, John Brown, William Flynn, and John 
Plucknett—into the ‘Swift’ and pulled down to the ‘San Giovanni,’ myself 
steering; and she being then about a mile to the westward of Dockyard point 
with her anchor hove short ready to trip before she tended on the first of 
the ebb. 

It was dark before we made her out; the night was clear with a new moon 
but not much light. The wind was then pretty much up and down the mast, 
but any little air there was being off the land. All the barque’s sails were 
hanging loose. As soon as we got within half a mile or so we heard the wind- 
lass going. I stood up to watch her. I saw her head come up with a jerk and 
then I saw her veer when the anchor hung free. They began setting the sails, 
and the wind freshening a little the canvas commenced to fill, and she began 
to forge ahead. But I knew we could overhaul her, hand over hand, and we 
were overhauling her, for we were pulling two feet to her one. 

We were coming up on her starboard quarter, and I saw a boat (not one of 
her own, they were all painted white, and this one was black and British built) 
by the starboard main-chains. ‘The cigars are in that boat,’ I thought, and I 
said to the men, ‘ Give way, men, give way with a will.’ 

My men gave way with a will, and I kept the ‘Swift’ heading for the 
starboard mizen chains of the barque. There was fair steerage way on the 
barque now. 

When we were about three cables’ length astern I hailed the barque. She 
did not answer. A man came and looked over the taffarel and I heard an order 
given on deck. Upon the order being given the barque ported her helm until 
her head looked two points to port, then there was another order and the 
barque steadied her helm and kept on. This brought us right astern of the 
barque. The sails were now beginning to draw better every stroke we pulled, 
and as I did not like to lose any time I kept head on to her stern, although I 
did not a bit like her manceuvre. 

As soon as we were about a cable’s length off I hailed again. Still no 
answer, When we were half a cable’s length I sang out once more. Said 
we were revenue officers and told them to come round and let us board. 

‘What do you want the ship to stop for?’ asked the man at the tafferel 
whom I now knew quite well and who was not one of the crew of the ‘San 
Giovanni Batista.’ 

‘ Whose boat is that alongside ?’ 

‘The Vice-Consul's,’ 

‘Send the customs’ officer in charge aft.’ 

‘ He’s gone ashore in the pilot’s boat.’ 

‘It’s not time for either pilot or the customs’ officer to go ashore yet. Who's 
taking the vessel out?’ 

‘The channel pilot.’ 

‘Come round, I say, I must board. I must see the captain and I must see 
the Vice-Consul’s boat go ashore before I leave the ship.’ 

We were now only a couple of boats length from the stern post, dead astern. 
I did not like to yaw the boat to get round to the mizen chains, as it was 
easier to keep in the back water of the wake, and beside the barque had got 
more legs under her by this time, and I could do little more than keep up 
to her. 

Foot by foot we drew up on the barque until at last we were right under 
the stern. I sang out again: 

‘If you won’t come about heave us a line.’ 

‘ Ay, ay!’ cried the man on the taffarel. 
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For a moment I saw him rise up, standing on the taffarel; he leaned forward 
with a heavy three-tackle block in his hand—I saw the moonlight through the 
block—and then dropped the block into the ‘Swift.’ It came aboard on the 
foremost bow thwart, broke it in two, and stove out the bottom of the boat. 

Before we could do anything the boat was full of water and turned bottom 
up. As long as we could we shouted. The barque kept her course until we 
could not even see her, and there was no other vessel in sight. James 
Archer, John Plucknett, and I clung on the bottom of the boat until morning, 
when the fishing boat ‘Toby’ of Avonford saw us and took us off. 

After the boat filled and turned over I never saw either John Brown or 
William Flynn alive. I saw the body of William Flynn when it was washed 
ashore next morning. 


John Bell stopped reading, folded up the paper and replaced 
it in his breast pocket. As he did so he glanced at the recumbent 
Italian. The attitude of the latter was unchanged. Still the 
right hand thrust between the waistcoat and the breast of the 
shirt in the region of the heart; still the luxurious pose in the 
soft arm of the chair ; still the everlasting cigarette and the cloud 
of ascending blue smoke. The foreigner now spoke in a voice of 
one who suffered not a little, and caught his breath uneasily. 

‘I have not the least dislike to tell you the answer to the ques- 
tion which I did not answer a while ago. There is at present 
none in this house but you, I, and the old woman, my servant and 
housekeeper. Iam a bachelor, and there is no relative or friend 
or guest of mine under this roof now. Having answered you so 
far, and, as far as you have shown, answered you without knowing 
how the painful history you have read may be connected with your 
question, will you permit me to say that it is very late, and that 
I am far from well. I am most ill.’ 

‘I am exceedingly sorry you should feel so poorly. I will not 
intrude much longer if you will permit me to explain.’ 

The Italian smiled languidly, signified that the other might 
proceed, and closed his eyes with an expression of great pain and 
exhaustion. 

‘I shall soon be done. The man who murdered the two men 
in the boat that night was interpreter to the Vice-Consul at Avon- 
ford. He was never found to answer for that crime. My father 
knew that this man was to endeavour to run the cigars. Next day 
the Vice-Consul’s boat with the cigars untouched was found in a 
bight of the Avon bay. But the Vice-Consul’s interpreter, the 
murderer, was never found. The barque, bound to Callao, never 
arrived in any port; it is believed she foundered in mid-ocean. 

‘ Now this Vice-Consul’s clerk or interpreter, knew my father 
well by name and appearance, often had business intercourse with 
my father. On the night of the 4th of this month my father 
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was murdered by this self-same Vice-Consul’s clerk. As sure as I 
live here he murdered my poor father, Mr. Cordella.’ 

‘Why are you so sure of that ? and what can I do for you in this 
sad case?’ demanded the foreigner, in a tone so languid and so 
faint that John Bell was compelled to draw near and bend low 
in order to hear. 

‘In the forenoon of the 4th that letter came to No. 17, 
mis-addressed, intended to be left for Alessandro Pozzone at No. 
7. You, Mr. Cordella, forwarded my note to Pozzone with his 
own one; he recognised the name Bell, found out who my father 
was, lay in wait for my father and killed him before my poor 
father could get home and recognise the name of the man who 
fifteen years ago failed to do for him—for that Vice-Consul’s clerk 
who let fall the block was Alessandro Pozzone.’ 

‘I am completely prostrated by the news you tell me,’ whis- 
pered the reclining man. ‘Get me a little wine from the chiffon- 
niere. Since this matter is so dreadful I will now admit that I 
know Pozzone well. He represented to me his dangers were 
political, and I was sworn to divulge nothing about him.’ 

John Bell put an arm under the other man ; from the fingers 
of the foreigner dropped the end of the half-smoked cigarette. 

Bell held the wine to the recumbent man’s lips. He drank a 
little and then whispered, ‘ Put down the wine. I can swallow no 
more. I am better—I am better, thank you; I shall beall right 
soon. His right hand fell out of his breast, and lay upon the 
floor. ‘Goon, he whispered, ‘I am most anxious to hear what 
you want me to do.’ 

‘Tell me where Pozzone is.’ 

‘I can, and I will. It is only right you should know, and at 
once. I will place him in your grasp in less than an hour. Ah! 
Ah, my breath once more—I am suffocating! Put your two strong 
arms round me and raise me.’ 

John Bell did as he was requested. 

‘Wait a second,’ said the Italian, resting his two arms on the 
shoulders of the other. 

‘I can speak once more,’ whispered the Italian. ‘Your ear 
now. So. Now I will tell you where Pozzone is—In your arms! 
Now I will tell you where his knife is—In your heart !’ 

The Englishman drew himself up with a powerful effort, shook 
himself clear of his assailant, slipped his hand beneath his waist- 
coat as though to loose its strap, drew out the hand— 

Bang! 

But Pozzone had seen his action, and, suspecting it, dashed the 
hand aside. The ball struck the musical box, and with a loud 
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crash smashed off the brake-end, the barrel began to revolve, and 
the teeth to vibrate—Robin Adair! 

A superstitious fear seemed to seize upon Pozzone, and he whis- 
pered through his white lips, ‘I played that air on the piano, and 
then I set the box to it and went out— 

Bang ! 

This time Pozzone staggered to his feet and steadied himself 
for an instant. He raised his hand to his forehead. His hand 
grew suddenly red. 

‘Warm and salt,’ he cried; ‘I set the box to Robin Adair 
and—went out. Curse it! What’s this? Ah you'll never lift 
that revolver again, John Bell. Bell! Bell! Robin Adair. I 
set the—there’s Robin Adair again! Am I never to hear anything 
else here or in——- I set it to Robin Adair and went out—I am 
going out again! Am I to be always going out to the tune of 


Robin Adair, here and in—hell ?’ 
RICHARD DOWLING. 
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Cwo Moods. 


I. HATE. 


Drawn o’er the airy sapphire of the day 
In vague perpetual way, 

He sees one dulling film of dreary gray. 

The fragrant sward, or dewy leaves that shine, 
Flower, bird, or lissom vine, 

All hold weird hints of something saturnine ! 

Big weights of wrong and insult, always pressed 
Upon his tired-out breast, 

Imperiously distract him with unrest ! 

And through his mind quick ghastly fancies float, 
Where sometimes he can note 

His enemy’s loathsome shape, and clutch its throat! 


IT. LOVE. 


For him alone the exultant thrushes call, 
The grand suns rise and fall, 
And the sweet winds blow benedictional ! 
A sovereign sense his being seems to brim, 
Thrilling heart, brain, and limb, 
That all this radiant world was wrought for him! 
One blissful faith his life divinely cheers 
With heavenly joys and fears, 
That sometimes leave his sight in holy tears! 
And through his soul, rich-warmed by sacred heat, 
Dear memories move and meet, 


Like shadowy ripples over golden wheat. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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Che Licturn of the ative. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


BOOK FOURTH. 


The old affection between mother and son reasserts itself, and relenting steps are 
taken.—A critical conjuncture ensues, truly the turning-point in the lives of 
all concerned.—Eustacia has the move, and she makes it ; but not till the sun has 
set does she suspect the consequences involved in her choice of courses. 


Cuapter I. 


THE RENCOUNTER BY THE POOL. 


Txe August sun shone over Egdon, and fired its crimson heather 
to ascarlet glow. It was the one season of the year, and the 
one weather of the season, in which the heath was gorgeous. 
This flowering period represented the second or noontide division 
in the cycle of those superficial changes which alone were 
possible here; it followed the green or young-fern period re- 
presenting the morn, and preceded the brown period, when the 
heath-bells and ferns would wear the russet tinges of evening; to 
be in turn displaced by the dark hue of the winter period, repre- 
senting night. 

Clym and Eustacia, in their little house at Alderworth, were 
living on with a monotony which was delightful to them. The 
heath and changes of weather were quite blotted out from their 
eyes for the present. They were enclosed in a sort of luminous mist, 
which hid from them surroundings of any inharmonious colour, 
and gave to all things the character of light. When it rained they 
were charmed, because they could remain indoors together all day 
with such a show of reason; when it was fine they were charmed, 
because they could sit together on the hills. They were like those 
double stars which revolve round and round each other, and from 
a distance appear to be one. The absolute solitude in which they 
lived intensified their reciprocal thoughts; yet it had the dis- 
advantage of consuming their mutual affections at a fearfully pro- 
digal rate. Anybody but themselves might have recollected that 
the early love of a man and wife who, by pressure of circumstances, 
are only able to meet and think of each other one hour a day, will 
last twelve times as long as the early love of those who indulge in 
that pleasure from morning to night. Yeobright did not fear for 
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his own part; but the rapidity with which Eustacia’s passion glowed 
sometimes caused him to ask himself a question; and he recoiled 
at the thought that the quality of finiteness was not foreign to 
Eden. 

When three or four weeks had been passed thus, Yeobright 
resumed his reading in earnest. To make up for lost. time he 
studied indefatigably, for he wished to enter his new profession 
with the least possible delay. 

Now, Eustacia’s dream had always been that, once married to 
Clym, she would have the power of inducing him to return to 
Paris. He had carefully withheld all promise to do so; but would 
he be proof against her coaxing and argument? She had 
calculated to such a degree on the probability of success that she 
had represented Paris, and not Budmouth, to her grandfather as 
in all likelihood their future home. Her hopes were bound up in 
this dream. In the quiet days since their marriage, when Yeo- 
bright had been poring over her lips, her eyes, and the lines of 
her face, she had mused and mused on the subject, even while in 
the act of returning his gaze; and now the sight of the books, 
indicating a future which was antagonistic to her dream, struck 
her with a positively painful jar. She was hoping for the time 
when, as the mistress of some pretty establishment, however small, 
in Paris, she would be passing her days on the skirts at least of the 
gay world, and catching stray wafts from those town pleasures she 
was so well fitted to enjoy. Yet Yeobright was as firm in the 
contrary intention as if the tendency of marriage were rather to 
develop the fantasies of young enthusiasm than to sweep them away. 

Her anxiety reached a high pitch; but there was something in 
Clym’s undeviating manner which made her hesitate before sound- 
ing him on the subject. At this point in their experience, 
however, an incident helped her. It occurred one evening about 
six weeks after their union, and arose entirely out of the uncon- 
scious misapplication by Venn of the fifty guineas intended for 
Yeobright. 

A day or two after her receipt of the money, Thomasin had 
sent a note to her aunt to thank her. She had been surprised at 
the comparative largeness of the amount, but as no sum had ever 
been mentioned, she set that down to her late uncle’s generosity. 
She had been strictly charged by her aunt to say nothing to her 
husband of this gift; and Wildeve, as was natural enough, had 
not brought himself to mention to his wife a single particular of 
the midnight scene on the heath. Christian’s terror, in like 
manner, had tied his tongue on the share he took in that pro- 
ceeding ; and having learnt from Venn that the money had gone 
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to its proper destination, he simply asserted as much, without 
giving details. 

Therefore, when a week or two had passed away, Mrs. Yeobright 
began to wonder why she never heard from her son of the 
receipt of the present; and to add gloom to her perplexity came 
the possibility that resentment might be the cause of his silence. 
She could hardly believe as much, but why did he not write? She 
questioned Christian, and the confusion in his answers would at 
once have led her to believe that something was wrong had not one 
half of his story been corroborated by Thomasin’s note. 

Mrs. Yeobright was in this state of uncertainty when she was 
informed one morning that her son’s wife was visiting her grand- 
father at Mistover. She determined to walk up the hill, see 
Eustacia, and ascertain from her daughter-in-law’s lips whether 
the family guineas, which were to Mrs. Yeobright what family 
jewels are to wealthier dowagers, had miscarried or not. 

She started at two o'clock on this errand ; ‘and her plan of 


\ meeting Eustacia was hastened by the appearance of the young 


lady beside the pool and bank which bordered her grandfather’s 
premises, where she stood surveying the scene, and perhaps think- 
ing of the romantic enactments it had witnessed in past days. 
When Mrs. Yeobright approached, Eustacia surveyed her with the 
calm stare of a stranger. 

The mother-in-law was the first to speak. ‘I was coming to 
see you, she said. 

‘ Indeed !’ said Eustacia‘with surprise ; for Mrs. Yeobright, much 
to the girl’s mortification, had refused to be present at the 
wedding. ‘I did not at all expect you.’ 

‘I was coming on business only,’ said the visitor more coldly 


/than at first. ‘If you or my son had acknowledged the receipt of 
/ the money, it would not have been necessary for me to come at all.’ 


Their conversation had had an untoward opening. Eustacia 
replied with off-handed softness: ‘ We have received nothing.’ 

‘ Are you sure that he has not?’ 

‘I think it very unlikely that he can have done so without my 
knowing; his astonishment at receiving anything from one who 
would not do us the poor kindness of being present at our wedding 
would surely have led him to tell me.’ 

‘There you mistake me,’ said Mrs. Yeobright, coming a step 
nearer. ‘ Unkindness had nothing to do with my staying away. 
Kind actions are not so foreign to my nature as you would seem to 
believe. You ought to have better opinions of me.’ 

Eustacia was silent for a minute. ‘ You were against me from 
the first,’ she murmured. 
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‘No. I was simply for him,’ replied Mrs. Yeobright, with too 
much emphasis in her earnestness. ‘ It is the instinct of everyone 
to look after their own.’ 

‘ How can you imply that he required guarding against me?’ 
cried Eustacia, passionate tears in her eyes. ‘I have not injured 
him by marrying him. What sin have I done that you should 
think so ill of me? You had no right to speak against me to him 
when I have never wronged you.’ 

‘I only did what was fair under the circumstances,’ said 
Mrs. Yeobright more softly. ‘I would rather not have gone into 
this question at present, but you compel me. Iam not ashamed 
to tell you the honest truth. I was firmly convinced that he 
ought not to marry you—therefore I tried to dissuade him by all 
the means in my power. But it is done now, and I have no idea 
of complaining any more. I am ready to welcome you.’ 

‘ Ah yes, it is very well to see things in that business point of 
view, murmured Eustacia, a smothered fire of feeling being sug- 
gested by her bearing. ‘But I have a spirit as well as you. I 
am indignant; and so would any woman be. It was a condescen- 
sion in me to be his wife, and not a manceuvre, let me remind you ; 
and therefore I will not be treated as a schemer whom it becomes 
necessary to bear with because she has crept into the family.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mrs. Yeobright, vainly endeavouring to control her 
anger. ‘I have never heard anything to show that my son’s 
lineage is not as good as the Vyes’-—perhaps better. It is amusing 
to hear you talk of condescension.’ 

‘It was condescension, nevertheless,’ said Eustacia vehemently. 
‘ And if I had known then what I know now, that I should be living 
in this wild heath a month after my marriage, I—I should have 
thought twice before agreeing !’ 

‘It would be better not to say that; it might not sound truth- 
ful. I am not aware that any deception was used on his part—I 
know there was not—whatever might have been the case on the 
other side.’ 

‘This is too exasperating,’ answered the younger woman 
huskily, her face crimsoning, and her eyes darting light. ‘How 
can you dare to speak to me like that! I insist upon repeating to 
you that, had I known that my life would from my marriage up to 
this time have been as it is, I should have said No. I don’t com- 
plain. I have never uttered a sound of such a thing to him; but 
it is true. I hope therefore that in the future you will be silent 
on my eagerness. If you injure me now, you injure yourself.’ 

‘Injure you? Do you think I am an evil-disposed person ?’ 
‘You injured me before my marriage.’ 
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ve I never spoke of you outside my house.” 

V You spoke of me within it, to him, the chief of all.’ 
‘I did my duty.’ 
* And [ll do mine.’ 

Vv ‘A part of which willspossibly be to set him against me. It is 
always so. But why should I not bear it as others have borne it 
before me !’ ; 

‘I understand you,’ said Eustacia, breathless with emotion. 
‘You think me capable of every bad thing. Who can be worse 
than a woman who poisons her husband’s mind against his mother ? 
Yet that is now the character given to me. Will you not come 
and drag him out of my hands ?’ 

Mrs. Yeobright gave back heat for heat. ‘Don’t rage at me, 
Madam! It ill becomes your beauty, and I am not worth the 
injury you may do it on my account, I assure you. I am onlya 
poor old woman who has lost a son.’ 

‘If you had treated me honourably you would have had him 
still,’ Eustacia said, while scalding tears trickled from her eyes. 
‘You have brought yourself to folly; you have caused a division 
which can never be healed !’ 

‘I have done nothing. This audacity from a young woman is 
more than I can bear.’ 

: ‘It was asked for—you have made me speak of my husband in 
~ a way I would not have done. You will let him know that I have 
spoken thus, and it will cause misery between us. Will you go 
away from me—you are no friend!’ 

‘I will go when I have spoken a word. If anyone says that I 
attempted to stop your marriage by any but honest means, that 
person speaks untruly. I have fallen in an evil time; God has 
been unjust to me in letting you insult me. Probably my son’s 
happiness does not lie on this side of the grave, for he is a foolish 
man who neglects the advice of his parent. You, Eustacia, stand 
on the edge of a precipice without knowing it. Only show my 
son one half the temper you have shown me to-day—and you may 
before long—and you will find that, though he is gentle as a child 
with you now, he can be as hard as steel!’ 

The excited mother then withdrew, and Eustacia, panting, stood 
looking into the pool. 















Cuapter II. 


IIE IS SET UPON BY ADVERSITIES; BUT HE SINGS A SONG. 


Tue result of that unpropitious interview was that Eustacia, 
instead of passing the afternoon with her grandfather, hastily 
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returned home to Clym, where she arrived three hours earlier than 
she had been expected. 

She came indoors with her face flushed, and her eyes still 
showing traces of her recent excitement. Yeobright looked up 
astonished ; he had never seen her in any way approaching to that 
state before. She passed him by and would have gone upstairs 
unnoticed, but Clym was so concerned that he immediately fol- 
lowed her. 

‘What is the matter, Eustacia?’ he said. She was standing 
on the hearthrug in the bedroom, looking upon the floor, her 
hands clasped in front of her, her bonnet yet unremoved. For a 
moment she did not answer ; and then she replied in a low voice, 
‘I have seen your mother; and I will never see her again.’ 

A weight fell like a stone upon Clym. That same morning, 
when Eustacia had arranged to go and see her grandfather, Clym 
had expressed a wish that she would drive down to Blooms-End 
and inquire for her mother-in-law, or adopt any other means she 
might think fit to bring about a reconciliation. She had set out 
gaily; and he had hoped for much. 

‘Why is this ?’ he asked. 

‘I cannot tell—I cannot remember. I met your mother. 
And I will never meet her again.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘What do I know about her family affairs? I won’t have 
bitter opinions passed on me by anybody. Oh! it was too humiliat- 
ing to be asked if we had received any money from her. That 
began the dispute, and then it went on to worse.’ 

‘ How could she have asked you that ?’ 

‘She did.’ 

‘Then there must have been some meaning in it. What did 
my mother say besides?’ 

‘I don’t know what she said, except in so far as this, that we 
both said words which can never be forgiven.’ 

‘Oh, there must be some misapprehension. Whose fault was 
it that her meaning was not made clear?’ 

‘I would rather not say. It may have been the fault of the 
circumstances, which were awkward at the very least. O Clym—.- 
I cannot help expressing it—this is an unpleasant position that 
you have placed me in! But you must improve it—yes, say you 
will—for I hate it all now. Yes, take me to Paris, and go on 
with your old occupation, Clym! I don’t mind how humbly we 
live there at first, if it can only be Paris, and not Egdon Heath.’ 

‘But I have quite given up that idea,’ said Yeobright, with 
surprise. ‘Surely I never led you to expect such a thing?’ 
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‘ITownit. Yet there are,thoughts which cannot be kept out 
of mind, and that one was mine. Must I not have a voice in the 
matter, now I am your wife, and the sharer of your doom?’ 

‘Well, there are things which are placed beyond the pale of 
discussion; and I thought this was specially so, and by mutual 
agreement.’ 

‘Clym, I am unhappy at what I hear,’ she said in a low voice; 
and her eyes drooped, and she turned away. 

This indication of an unexpected mine of hope in Eustacia’s 
bosom disconcerted her husband. It was the first time that he 
had confronted the fact of the indirectness of a woman’s movement 
towards her desire. But his intention was unshaken, though he 
loved Eustacia well. All the effect that her remark had upon him 
was a resolve to chain himself more closely than ever to his books, 
so as to be the sooner enabled to appeal to substantial results from 
another course in arguing against her whim. 

Next day the mystery of the guineas wasexplained. Thomasin 
paid them a hurried visit, and Clym’s share was delivered up to 
him by her own hands. LEustacia was not present at the time. 

‘Then this is what my mother meant, exclaimed Clym. 
‘ Thomasin, do you know that they have had a bitter quarrel ?’ 

There was a little more reticence now than formerly in Tho- 
masin’s manner towards her cousin. It is the effect of marriage 
to engender in several directions some of the reserve it annihilates 
in one. ‘Your mother told me,’ she said quietly. ‘She came 
back to my house.’ 

‘The worst thing I dreaded has come to pass. Was mother 
much disturbed when she came to you, Thomasin ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Very much indeed ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Clym leant his elbow upon the post of the garden-gate, and 
covered his eyes with his hand. 

‘Don’t trouble about it, Clym. They may get to be friends.’ 

He shook his head. ‘ Not two people with inflammable natures 
like theirs. Well, what must be will be.’ 

‘One thing is cheerful in it—the guineas are not lost.’ 

‘I would rather have lost them twice over than have had this 
happen.’ 


Amid these jarring events, Yeobright felt one thing to be in- 
dispensable—that he should speedily make some show of progress 
in his scholastic plans. With this view he read far into the small 
hours during many nights. 
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One morning, after a severer strain than usual, he awoke with 
a strange sensation in his eyes. Thesun was shining directly upon 
the window-blind, and at his first glance thitherward a sharp pain | 
obliged him to quickly close his eyelids. At every new attempt to 
look about him the same morbid sensibility to light was manifested, 
and excoriating tears ran down his cheeks. He was obliged to tie 
a bandage over his brow while dressing; and during the day it 
could not be abandoned. Eustacia was thoroughly alarmed. On 
finding that the case was no better the next morning they decided 
to send to Southerton for a surgeon. 

Towards evening he arrived, and pronounced the disease to be 
acute inflammation, induced by Clym’s night studies, continued in 
spite of a cold previously caught, which had weakened his eyes for 
the time. 

Fretting with impatience at this interruption to a task he was 
so anxious to hasten, Clym was transformed into an invalid. He 
was shut up in a room from which all light was excluded, and his 
condition would have been one of absolute misery had not Eustacia 
read to him by the glimmer of a shaded lamp. He hoped that the 
worst would soon be over; but at the surgeon’s third visit he learnt, 
to his dismay, that, although he might venture’out of doors with 
shaded eyes in the course of a month, all thought of pursuing his 
work, or of reading print of any description, would have to be given 
up for a long time to come. 

One week and another week wore on, and nothing seemed to 
lighten the gloom of the young couple. Dreadful imaginings 
occurred to Eustacia, but she carefully refrained from uttering 
them to her husband. Suppose he should become blind, or, at all 
events, never recover sufficient strength of sight to engage in an 
occupation which would be congenial to her feelings, and conduce 
to her removal from this lonely dwelling among the hills? That 
dream of beautiful Paris was not likely to cohere into substance in 
the presence of this misfortune. As day after day passed by, and 
he got no better, her mind ran more and more in this mournful 
groove, and she would go away from him into the garden, and weep 
despairing tears. 

Yeobright thought he would send for his mother; and then he 
thought he would not. Knowledge of his state could only make 
her the more unhappy; and the seclusion of their life was such 
that she would hardly be likely to learn the news except through 
a special messenger. Endeavouring to take the trouble as philoso- 
phically as possible, he waited on till the fourth week had arrived ; 
when he went into the open air for the first time since the attack. 
The surgeon visited him again at this stage, and Clym pressed 
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him to express a distinct opinion. The young man learnt with 
added surprise that the date at which he might expect to resume 
his labours was as uncertain as ever, his eyes being in that peculiar 
state which, though affording him sight enough for walking about, 
would not admit of their being strained upon any definite object 
without incurring the risk of reproducing ophthalmia in its acute 
form. 

Clym was very grave at the intelligence, but not despairing, 
A quiet firmness, and even cheerfulness, took possession of him. 
He was not to be blind; that was enough. To be doomed to 
behold the world through smoked glass for an indefinite period was 
bad enough, and fatal to any kind of advance ; but Yeobright was 
an absolute stoic in the face of mishaps which only affected his 
social standing; and, apart from Eustacia, the humblest walk of 
life would satisfy him if it could be made to work in with some 
form of his culture scheme. To keep a cottage night-school was 
one such form; and his affliction did not master his spirit as it 
might otherwise have done. 

He walked through the warm sun westward, into those tracts 
of Egdon with which he was best acquainted, being those lying 
nearer to his old home. He saw before him in one of the valleys 
the gleaming of whetted iron, and advancing, dimly perceived that 
the shine came from the tool of aman who was cutting furze. 
The worker recognised Clym, and Yeobright learnt from the voice 
that the speaker was Humphrey. 

Humphrey expressed his sorrow at Clym’s condition; and 
added, ‘Now, if yours was low-class work like mine, you could go on 
with it just the same.’ 

‘Yes, I could, said Yeobright musingly. ‘How much do you 
get for cutting these faggots ?’ 

‘Half-a-crown a hundred, and in these long days I can live 
very well on the wages.’ 

During the whole of Yeobright’s walk home to Alderworth he 
was lost in reflections which were not of an unpleasant kind. On 
his coming up to the house Eustacia spoke to him from the open 
window, and he went across to her. 

‘Darling,’ he said, ‘I am much happier. And if my mother 
were reconciled to me and to you I should, I think, be happy 
quite.’ 

‘I fear that will never be,’ she said, looking afar with her beau- 
tiful stormy eyes. ‘How can you say “I am happier,” and 
nothing changed ?’ 

‘It arises from my having at last discovered something I can 
do, and get a living at, in this time of misfortune.’ 
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‘Yes?’ 

‘I am going to be a furze-cutter.’ 

‘No, Clym!’ she said, the slight hopefulness apparent in her 
face going off again, and leaving her worse than before. 

‘Surely I shall. Is it not very unwise in us to go on spending 
the little money we’ve got when I can keep down expenditure by 
an honest occupation? The out-door exercise will do me good, 
and who knows but that in a few months I shall be able to go on 
with my reading again ?’ 

‘But my grandfather offers to assist us, if we require assist- 
ance.’ 

‘We don’t require it. If I go furze-cutting we shall be fairly 
well off.’ 

‘In comparison with slaves, and the Israelites in Egypt, and 
such people!’ A bitter tear rolled down Eustacia’s face, which he 
did not see. There had been nonchalance in his tone, showing her 
that he felt no absolute grief at a consummation which to her was 
a positive horror. 

The very next day Yeobright went to Humphrey’s cottage, and 
borrowed of him leggings, gloves, a whetstone, and a hook, to use 
till he should be able to purchase some for himself. Then he sallied 
forth with his new fellow-labourer and old acquaintance, and 
selecting a spot where the furze grew thickest he struck the first 
blow in his adopted calling. His sight, like the wings in Rasselas, 
though useless to him for his grand purpose, sufficed well enough 
for this; and he found that, after a little practice should have 
hardened his palms against blistering, he would be able to work 
with ease. 

Day after day he rose with the sun, buckled on his leggings, 
and went off to the rendezvous with Humphrey. His custom was 
to work from four o’clock in the morning till noon ; then, when 
the heat of the day was at its highest, to go home and sleep for an 
hour or two; afterwards coming out again and working till dusk 
at nine. 

This man from Paris was now so disguised by his leather 
accoutrements, and by the goggles he was obliged to wear over his 
eyes, that his closest friend might have passed by without recognis- 
ing him. He was a brown spot in the midst of an expanse of 
olive-green gorse, and nothing more. Though frequently depressed 
in spirit when not actually at work, owing to thoughts of Eustacia’s 
position and his mother’s estrangement, when in the full swing of 
labour he was cheerfully disposed and calm. 

His daily life was of a curious micreseopic-sort, his whole world 
being limited to a circuit of a few feet from his person. Bees 
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hummed around his ears, and tugged at the heath and furze- 
flowers, weighing them down to the sod. The strange amber- 
coloured butterflies which Egdon produced, and which were never 
seen elsewhere, quivered in the sunny air, alighted upon his 
bowed back, and sported with the glittering point of his hook as 
he flourished it up and down. Tribes of emerald-green grass- 
hoppers leaped over his feet, falling awkwardly on their backs, 
heads, or hips, like unskilful acrobats, as chance might rule; or 
engaged themselves in noisy flirtations under the fern-fronds with 
silent ones of homely hue. Huge flies, ignorant of larders and 
wire-netting, and quite in a savage state, buzzed about him without 
knowing that he was a man. In and out of the fern-brakes, snakes 
glided in their most brilliant blue and yellow guise, it being the 
season immediately following the shedding of their old skins, when 
their colours are brightest. Litters of young rabbits came out 
from their forms to sun themselves upon hillocks, where the sun- 
beams blazed through the delicate tissue of their thin-fleshed ears, 
firing them to a blood-red transparency in which each vein could 
be seen. 
The monotony of his occupation soothed him, and was in itself. 
a pleasure. A forced limitation of effort offered a justification of 
‘homely courses to anunambitious man, whose conscience would 
hardly have allowed him to remain in obscurity while his powers 
were unimpeded. Hence Yeobright sometimes sang to himself; 
and, when obliged to accompany Humphrey in search of long 
brambles for faggot-bonds, he would amuse his companion with 
sketches of Parisian life and character, and so while away the time. 
On one of these warm afternoons Eustacia walked out alone in 
the direction of Yeobright’s place of work. He was busily chopping 
away at the furze, a long row of faggots which stretched downward 
from his position representing the labour of the day. He did not 
observe her approach, and she stood close to him, and heard his 
undercurrent of song. It shocked her. To see him there, a poor 
afflicted man, earning money by the sweat of his brow, had at first 
moved her to tears; but to hear him sing and not at all rebel 
against an occupation which, however satisfactory to himself, was 
degrading to her as an educated lady-wife, wounded her through. 
Unconscious of her presence, he still went on singing :— 
_ Le point du jour 
A nos bosquets rend toute leur parure ; 
Flore est plus belle 4 son retour ; 
L’oiseau reprend doux chant d’amour : 


Tout célébre dans la nature 
Le}point du jour. 
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Le point du jour 
Cause parfois, cause douleur extréme, 
Que l’espace des nuits est court 
Pour le berger brilant d’amour, 
Forcé de quitter ce qu'il aime 
Au point du jour. 

It was bitterly plain to Eustacia that he did not care much 
about social failure ; and the proud fair woman bowed her head and 
wept in sick despair at thought of the blasting effect upon her own 
life of that mood and condition in him. Then she came forward. 

‘I would starve rather than do it!’ she exclaimed vehemently. 
‘And youcansing! I will go and live with my grandfather again.’ 

‘Eustacia! I did not see you, though I noticed something 
moving,’ he said gently. He came forward, pulled off his huge 
leather glove, and took her hand. ‘Why do you speak in such a 
strange way? It is only a little song which struck my fancy when 
I was in Paris, and now just applies to my life with you. Has your 
love for me all died, then, because my appearance is no longer that 
of a fine gentleman ?’ 

‘Dearest, you must not question me unpleasantly, or it may 


make me not love you.’ 
‘Do you believe it possible that I would run the risk of doing 


that ?’ 

‘Well, you follow out your own ideas, and won’t give in to 
mine when I wish you to leave off this shameful Jabour. Is there 
anything you dislike in me, that you act so contrarily to my 
wishes? Iam your wife, and why will you not listen? Yes, I 
am your wife, indeed !’ 

‘I know what that tone means.’ 

‘What tone?’ 

‘The tone in which you said, “ Your wife, indeed!” It meant, 
“ Your wife, worse luck!” ’ 

‘It is hard in you to probe me with that remark. A woman 
may have reason, though she is not without heart; and if I felt 
“ worse luck,” it was no ignoble feeling—it was only too natural. 
There! you see that at any rate I do not attempt untruths. Do 
you remember how, before we were married, I warned you that I 
had not good wifely qualities ?’ 

‘You mock me to say that now. On that point at least the 
only noble course would be to hold your tongue, for you are still 
queen of me, Eustacia, though I may no longer be king of you.’ 

‘You are my husband. Does not that content you?’ 

‘Not unless you are my wife without regret.’ 

‘I cannot answer you. I remember saying that I should be a 


serious matter on your hands.’ 
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* Yes, I saw that.’ 

‘Then you were too quick to see! No true lover would have 
seen any such thing; you are too severe upon me, Clym—I’don’t 
like your speaking so at all.’ 

‘ Well, I married you in spite of it, and don’t regret doing so, 
How cold you seem this afternoon! and yet I used to think there 
never was a warmer heart than yours.’ 

‘ Yes, I fear we are cooling—I see it as well asyou. And how 
madly we loved two months ago! You were never tired of contem- 
plating me, nor I of contemplating you. Who could have thought 
then, that by this time my eyes would not seem so very bright to 
yours, nor your lips so very sweet to mine? Two months—is it 
possible? Yes, ’tis too true.’ 

‘ You sigh, dear, as if you were sorry for it ; and that’s a hope- 
ful sign.’ 

‘No; I don’t sigh for that. There are other things for me to 
sigh for, or any other woman in my place.’ 

‘That your chances in life are ruined, by marrying in haste an 
unfortunate man ?’ 

‘Why will you force me, Clym, to say bitter things? I deserve 
pity as much as you. As much?—TI think I deserve more. For 
you can sing. It would be a strange hour which should catch me 
singing under such a cloud as this! Believe me, sweet, I could 
weep to a degree that would astonish and confound such an elastic 
mind as yours. Even had you felt careless about your own affliction, 
you might have refrained from singing out of sheer pity for mine. 
God! if I were aman in such a position, I would curse rather than 
sing.” 

Yeobright placed his hand upon her arm. ‘ Now, don’t you 
suppose, my inexperienced girl, that I cannot rebel, in high Pro- 
methean fashion, against the gods and fate as well as you. Ihave 
felt more steam and smoke of that sort than you have ever heard 
of. But the more I see of life, the more do I perceive that there 
is nothing particularly great in its greatest walks, and therefore 
nothing particularly small in mine of furze-cutting. If I feel that 
the greatest blessings vouchsafed to us are not very valuable, how 
can I feel it to be any great hardship when they are taken away? 
So I sing to pass the time. Have you indeed lost all tenderness 
for me, that you begrudge me a few cheerful moments ?’ 

‘I have still some tenderness left for you.’ 

‘ Your words have no longer their old flavour. And so love 
dies with good fortune.’ 

‘I cannot listen to this, Clym—it will end bitterly. I will go 
home.’ 
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CuapTer III. 


SHE GOES OUT TO BATTLE AGAINST DEPRESSION, 


A Few days later, before the month of August had expired, 
Eustacia and Yeobright sat, together at their early dinner. 

Eustacia’s manner had become of late almost apathetic. There 
was a forlorn look about her beautiful eyes which, whether she 
deserved it or not, would have excited pity in the breast of anyone 
who had known her during the full flush of her love for Clym. 
The feelings of husband and wife varied, in some measure, inversely 
with their positions. Clym, the afflicted man, was cheerful, and 
even tried to comfort her, who had never felt a moment of physical 
suffering in her whole life. 

‘Come, brighten up, dearest; we shall be all right again. 
Some day perhaps I shall see as well as ever. And I solemnly 
promise that I'll leave off cutting furze as soon as I have the power 
to do anything better. You cannot seriously wish me to stay 
idling at home all day ?’ 

‘But it is so dreadful—a furze-cutter; and youa man who 
have lived about the world, and speak French, and who are fit for 
what is so much better than this.’ 

* I suppose when you first saw me and heard about me, I was 
wrapped 1n a sort of golden halo to your eyes—a man who knew 
glorious things, and had mixed in brilliant scenes—in short, an 
adorable, delightful, distracting hero !’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, sobbing. 

‘ And now I am a poor fellow in brown leather.’ 

‘Don’t taunt me.—But enough of this. I will,not be de- 
pressed any more. Iam going from home this afternoon, unless 
you greatly object. There is to be a village picnic—a gipsying, 
they call it—at East Egdon, and I shall go.’ 

‘To dance ?’ 

‘Why not? You can sing.’ 

‘Well, well, as you will. Must I come to fetch you?’ 

‘If you return soon enough from your work. But do not in- 
convenience yourself about it. I know the way home, and the 
heath has no terror for me.’ 

‘And can you cling to gaiety so eagerly as to walk all the way 
to a village festival in search of it ?’ 

‘Now, you don’t like my going alone. Clym, you are not 
jealous ?’ 

‘No. But I would come with you if it could give you any 
pleasure ; though, as things stand, perhaps you have too much of 
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me already. Still, I somehow wish that you did not want to 
go. Yes, perhaps I am jealous; and who could be jealous with 
more reason than I, a half-blind man, over such a woman as 
you?” 

‘Don’t think like it. Let me go, and don’t take all my spirits 
away.’ 

‘TI would rather lose all my own, my sweet wife. Go and do 
whatever you like. Who can forbid your indulgence in any 
whim! You have all my heart yet, I believe; and because you 
bear with me, who am in truth a drag upon you, I owe you thanks. 
Yes, go alone and shine. As for me, I will stick to my doom. 
At that kind of meeting people would shun me. My hook and 
gloves are like the St. Lazarus rattle of the leper, warning the 
world to get out of the way of a sight that would sadden them.’ 
He kissed her, put on his leggings, and went out. 

When he was gone she rested her head upon her hands and 
said to herself, ‘Two wasted lives—his and mine. And I am 
come to this! Will it drive me out of my mind ?’ 

She cast about for any possible course which offered the least 
improvement on the existing state of things, and could find none. 
She imagined how all those Budmouth ones who should learn what 
had become of her would say, ‘ Look at the girl for whom nobody 
was good enough!’ To Eustacia the situation seemed such a 
mockery of her hopes, that death appeared the only door of relief 
if the satire of heaven should go much further. 

Suddenly she aroused herself and exclaimed, ‘ But I'll shake it 
off. Yes, I will shake it off! No one shall know my suffering. 
I'll be bitterly merry, and ironically gay, and I'll laugh in derision! 
And Ill begin by going to this dance on the green.’ 

She ascended to her bedroom and dressed herself with scrupu- 
lous care. To an onlooker her beauty would have made her 
feelings almost seem reasonable. The gloomy corner into which 
accident as much as indiscretion had brought this woman, might 
have led even a moderate champion of her cause to feel that © 
she could advance a cogent reason for asking of the Supreme 
Power by what right a being of such exquisite finish had been 
juxtaposed with circumstances calculated to make of her charms a 
curse rather than a blessing. 

It was five in the afternoon when she came out from the house 
ready for her walk. There was material enough in the picture for 
twenty new conquests. The rebellious sadness that was rather too 
apparent when she sat indoors without a bonnet, was cloaked and 
softened by her outdoor attire, which always exhibited a peculiar 
nebulousness, devoid of harsh edges anywhere, so that her face 
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looked from its environment as from a cloud, with no noticeable 
lines of demarcation between flesh and clothes. The heat of the 
day had scarcely declined as yet, and she went along the sunny 
hills at a leisurely pace, there being ample time for her idle ex- 
pedition. Tall ferns buried her in their leafage whenever her 
path lay through them, which now formed miniature forests, 
though not one stem of them would remain to bud the next year. 

The site chosen for the village festivity was one of the lawn- 
like oases which were occasionally, yet not often, met with on the 
plateaus of the heath district. The brakes of furze and fern ter- 
minated abruptly round the margin, and the grass was unbroken. 
A green cattle-track skirted the spot, without however emerging 
from the screen of fern, and this path Eustacia followed, in order 
to reconnoitre the group before joining it. The lusty notes of the 
East Egdon band had directed her unerringly, and she now beheld 
the musicians themselves, sitting in a blue waggon with red 
wheels, scrubbed as bright as new, and arched with sticks to 
which boughs and flowers were tied. In front of this was the 
grand central dance of fifteen or twenty couples, flanked by minor 
dances of inferior individuals whose gyrations were not always in 
strict keeping with the tune. 

The young men wore blue and white rosettes, and with a flush 
on their faces footed it to the girls, who, with the excitement and 
the exercise, blushed deeper than the pink of their numerous 
ribbons. Belles with long curls, belles with short curls, belles 
with love-locks, belles with braids, flew round and round; and a 
beholder might well have wondered how such a prepossessing set 
of young women, of like size, age, and disposition, could have been 
collected together where there were only one or two villages to 
choose from. In the background was one happy man dancing by 
himself with closed eyes, totally oblivious of all the rest. A fire 
was burning under a pollard thorn a few paces off, over which 
three kettles hung in a row. Hard by was a table where elderly 
dames prepared tea, but Eustacia looked among them in vain for 
the cattle-dealer’s wife, who had suggested that she should come, 
and promised to obtain a courteous welcome for her. 

This unexpected absence of the only local resident whom 
Eustacia knew, considerably damaged her scheme for an afternoon 
of reckless gaiety. Joining in became a matter of difficulty, not- 
withstanding that, were she to advance, cheerful females would 
come forward with cups of tea, and make much of her as a 
stranger of superior grace and knowledge to themselves. Having 
watched the company through the figures of two dances, she 
decided to walk a little farther, to a cottage where she might get 

R2 
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some refreshment, and then return homeward in the shady time of 
evening. 

This she did; and by the time that she retraced her steps to- 
wards the scene of the picnic, which it was necessary to repass on 
her way to Alderworth, the sun was going down. The air was 
now so still that she could hear the band immediately she had set 
out again, and it seemed to be playing with more spirit, if that 
were possible, than when she had come away. On reaching the 
hill the sun had quite disappeared, but this made little difference 
either to Eustacia or to the revellers, for a round yellow moon was 
rising behind her, though its rays had not yet outmastered those 
from the west. The dance was going on just the same, but 
strangers had arrived and formed a ring around the figure, so that 
Eustacia could stand among these without a chance of being re- 
cognised. 

A whole village-full of emotion, scattered abroad all the year 
long, met here in a focus for an hour. The forty hearts of those 
waving couples were beating as they had not done since, twelve 
months before, they had come together in similar jollity. For 
the time Christianity was eclipsed in their hearts, Paganism was 
revived, the pride of life was all in all, and they adored none other 
than themselves. 

How many of those impassioned but temporary embraces were 
destined to become perpetuated, was possibly the wonder of some 
of those who indulged in them as well as of Eustacia who looked 
on. She began to envy those pirouetters, to hunger for the hope 
and happiness which the fascination of the dance seemed to en- 
gender within them. Desperately fond of dancing herself, one of 
Eustacia’s expectations of Paris had been the opportunity it might 
afford her of indulging in this favourite pastime. Unhappily, 
that expectation was now extinct within her for ever. 

Whilst she abstractedly watched them spinning and fluctuating 
in the increasing moonlight, she suddenly heard her name 
whispered by a voice over her shoulder. Turning in surprise, she 
beheld at her elbow one whose presence instantly caused her to 
flush to the temples. 

It was Wildeve. Till this moment he had not met her eye 
since the evening of her reluctant promise to meet him again and 
decide the question of an elopement to America—a promise which 
for good reasons was never kept. Yet why the sight of him 
should have instigated that sudden rush of blood she could not 
tell. 

Before she could speak, he said, ‘Do you like dancing as much 
as ever?’ 
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‘I think I do,’ she replied in a low voice. 

‘Will you dance with me?’ 

‘It would be a great change for me; but will it not seem 
strange ?’ 

‘ What strangeness can there be in relations dancing together ?’ 

‘ Ah—yes, relations. Perhaps none.’ 

‘Still, if you don’t like to be seen, pull down your veil ; though 
there is not much risk of being known by this light. Lots of 
strangers are here.’ 

She did as he suggested; and the act was a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that she accepted his offer. 

Wildeve gave her his arm and took her down on the outside of 
the ring to the bottom of the dance, which they entered. In two 
minutes more they were involved in the figure and began working 
their way upwards to the top. Till they had advanced half way 
thither, Eustacia wished more than once that she had not yielded 
to his request ; from the middle to the top, she felt that, since she 
had come out to seek pleasure, she was only doing a natural thing 
to obtain it. Fairly launched into the ceaseless glides and whirls 
which their new position as top couple opened up to them, 
Eustacia’s pulses began to move too quickly for longer rumination 
of any kind. 

Through the length of five-anl-twenty couples they threaded 
their giddy way, and a new vitality entered her form. The pale 
ray of evening lent a fascination to the experience. There is a 
certain degree and tone of light which tends to disturb the equi- 
librium of the senses, and to promote dangerously the tenderer 
moods ; added to movement, it drives the emotions to rankness, 
the reason becoming sleepy and unperceiving in inverse propor- 
tion; and this light fell now upon these two from the disc of 
the moon. All the dancing girls felt the symptoms; but Eustacia 
most of all. The grass under their feet became trodden away, 
and the hard beaten surface of the sod, when viewed aslant to- 
wards the moonlight, shone like a polished table. The pretty 
dresses of the maids lost their subtler day colours, and showed 
more or less of a misty white. Eustacia floated round and round 
on Wildeve’s arm, her face rapt and statuesque; her mind had 
passed away from and forgotten her features, which were left 
empty and quiescent, as they always are when feeling goes beyond 
their register. 

How near she was to Wildeve! it was terrible to think of. 
She could feel his breathing, and he, of course, could feel hers. 
How badly she had treated him! yet, here they were treading one 
measure. The enchantment of the dance surprised her. A clear 
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line of difference divided like a tangible gordon experience within 
this maze of motion from experience without it. Her beginning 
to dance had been like a change of atmosphere ; outside, she had 
been steeped in arctic frigidity by comparison with the tropical 
sensations here. She had entered the dance from the troubled 
hours of her late life, as one might enter a brilliant chamber after 
a night walk in a wood. Wildeve by himself would have been 
merely an agitation; Wildeve added to the dance, and the moon- 
light, and the secrecy, began to be a delight. 

Whether his personality supplied the greater part of this 
sweetly compounded feeling, or whether the dance and the scene 
weighed the more therein, was a nice point upon which Eustacia 
herself was entirely in a cloud. 

People began to say, ‘Who are they?’ but no invidious in- 
quiries were made. Had Eustacia mingled with the other girls in 
their ordinary daily walks the case would have been different : here 
she was not inconvenienced by excessive inspection, for all were 
wrought to their brightest grace by the occasion. Like the planet 
Mercury surrounded by the lustre of sunset, her permanent 
brilliancy passed without much notice in the temporary radiance 
of the situation. 

-As for Wildeve, his feelings are easy to guess. Obstacles were 
a ripening sun to his love, and he was at this moment in a delirium 
of exquisite misery. To clasp as his for five minutes what was 
another man’s through all the rest of the year was a kind of thing 
he of all men could appreciate. He had long since begun to sigh 
again for Eustacia; indeed, it may be asserted that signing the 
marriage register with Thomasin was the natural signal to his 
heart to return to its first quarters, and that the extra complica- 
tion of Eustacia’s marriage was the one addition required to make 
that return compulsory. 

Thus, for different reasons, what was to the rest an exhilarating 
movement was to these two a riding upon the whirlwind. The 
dance had come like an irresistible attack upon whatever sense of 
social order there was in their minds, to drive them back into old 
paths which were now no longer regular. 

Through three dances in succession they spun their way, and 
then, fatigued with the incessant motion, Eustacia turned to quit 
the circle in which she had already remained too long. Wildeve 
led her to a grassy mound a few yards distant, where she sat down, 
her partner standing beside her. From the time that he addressed 
her at the beginning of the dance till now they had not exchanged 
a word. 

‘The dance and the walking have tired you?’ he said. 
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‘No: not greatly.’ 

‘It is strange that we should have met here of all places, after 
missing each other so long.’ 

‘We have missed because we tried to miss, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes. But you began that proceeding—by breaking a pro- 
mise.’ 

‘It is scarcely worth while to talk of that now. We have 
formed other ties since then—you no less than I.’ 

‘J am sorry to hear that your husband is ill.’ 

‘ He is not ill—only incapacitated.’ 

‘Yes: that is what I mean. I sincerely sympathise with you 
in your trouble. Fate has treated you cruelly.’ 

She was silent awhile. ‘Have you heard that he has chosen 
to work as a furze-cutter?’ she said, in a low mournful voice. 

‘It has been mentioned to me,’ answered Wildeve hesitatingly. 
‘But I hardly believed it.’ 

‘It is true. What do you think of me as a furze-cutter’s 
wife ?’ 

‘I think the same as ever of you, Eustacia. Nothing of that 
sort can degrade you: you ennoble the occupation of your hus- 
band.’ 

‘I wish I could feel it.’ 

‘Is there any chance of Mr. Yeobright getting better ?’ 

‘He thinks so. I doubt it.’ 

‘I was quite surprised to hear that he had taken a cottage. I 
thought, in common with other people, that he would have taken 
you off to a home in Paris immediately after you had married 
him. “ What a gay, bright future she has before her!” I thought. 
He will, I suppose, return there with you if his sight gets strong 
again ?’ 

Observing that she did not reply, he regarded her more closely. 
She was almost weeping. Images of a future never to be enjoyed, 
the revived sense of her bitter disappointment, the picture of the 
neighbours’ suspended ridicule which was raised by Wildeve's 
words, had been too much for proud Eustacia’s equanimity. 

Wildeve could hardly control his own too forward feelings 
when he saw her silent perturbation. But he affected not to 
notice this, and she soon recovered her calmness. 

‘You did not intend to walk home by yourself?’ he asked. 

*O yes,’ said Eustacia. ‘What could hurt me on this heath, 
who have nothing to lose ?’ 

‘The first half of my way home is the same as yours. I shall 
be glad to keep you company as far as Throope Corner.’ Seeing 
that Eustacia sat on in hesitation, he added, ‘Perhaps you think 
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it unwise to be seen in the same road with me after the events of 
last summer ?’ 

‘Indeed I think no such thing,’ she said haughtily. ‘I shall 
accept whose company I choose for all that may be said by the 
miserable inhabitants of Egdon.’ 

‘ Then let us walk on—if you are ready. Our nearest way is 
towards that holly bush with the dark shadow that you see down 
there.’ 

Eustacia arose, and walked beside him in the direction signi- 
fied, brushing her way over the damping heath and fern, and 
followed by the strains of the merry-makers, who still kept up the 
dance. The moon had now waxed bright and silvery, but the 
swarthy heath was proof against such illumination, and there was 
to be observed the striking scene of a dark, rayless tract of coun- 
try, under an atmosphere charged from its zenith to its extremi- 
ties with whitest light. To an eye above them their two faces 
would have appeared amid the expanse like two pearls on a table 
of ebony. 

On this account the irregularities of the path were not visible, 
and Wildeve occasionally stumbled; whilst Eustacia found it 
necessary to perform some graceful feats of balancing whenever a 
small tuft of heather or root of furze protruded itself through the 
grass of the narrow track, and entangled her feet. At these junc- 
tures in her progress a hand was invariably stretched forward to 
steady her, holding her firmly until smooth ground was again 
reached, when the hand was again withdrawn to a respectful 
distance. 

They performed the journey for the most part in silence, and 
drew near to Throope Corner, a few hundred yards from which a 
short path branched away to Eustacia’s house. By degrees they 
discerned coming towards them a pair of human figures, appar- 
ently of the male sex. 

When they came a little nearer Eustacia broke the silence by 
saying, ‘ One of those men is my husband. He promised to come 
to meet me.’ 

‘ And the other is my greatest enemy,’ said Wildeve. 

It looks like Diggory Venn.’ 

‘ That is the man.’ 

‘It is an awkward meeting; but such is my fortune. He 
knows too much about me, unless he could know more, and so 
prove to himself that what he now knows counts for nothing. 
Well, let it be : you must deliver me up to them.’ 

‘You will think twice before you direct me to do that. Here 
is a man who has not forgotten an item in our meetings at Black- 
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barrow: he is in company with your husband. Which of them, 
seeing us together here, will believe that our meeting and dancing 
at the gipsy-party was by chance?’ 

‘Very well,’ she whispered gloomily. ‘ Leave me before they 
come up. 

Wildeve bade her an earnest farewell, and plunged across the 
fern and furze, Eustacia slowly walking on. In two or three 
minutes she met her husband and his companion. 

‘My journey ends here for to-night, reddleman,’ said Yeobright 
as soon as he perceived her. ‘I turn back with this lady. Good- 
night.’ 

‘ Good-night, Mr, Yeobright,’ said Venn. ‘I hope to see you 
better soon.’ 

The light shone directly upon Venn’s face as he spoke, and 
revealed all its lines to Eustacia. He was looking suspiciously at 
her. That Venn’s keen eye had discerned what Yeobright’s feeble 
vision had not—a man in the act of withdrawing from Eustacia’s 
side—was within the limits of the probable. 

Had Eustacia been able to follow the reddleman she would 
soon have found striking confirmation of her thought. No sooner 
had Clym given her his arm and led her off the scene than the 
reddleman turned back from the beaten track towards East Egdon, 
whither he had been strolling merely to accompany Clym in his 
walk, Diggory’s van being again in the neighbourhood. Stretch- 
ing out his long legs, he crossed the pathless portion of the heath 
somewhat in the direction which Wildeve had taken. Only aman 
accustomed to nocturnal rambles could at this hour have descended 
those shaggy slopes with Venn’s velocity without falling headlong 
into a pit, or snapping off his leg by jamming his foot into some 
rabbit burrow. But Venn went on without much inconvenience 
to himself, and the course of his scamper was towards the Quiet 
Woman Inn. This place he reached in about half an hour, and 
he was well aware that no person who had been near Throope 
Corner when he started could have got down here before him. 

The inn was not yet closed, though scarcely an individual was 
there, the business done being chiefly with travellers who passed 
the inn on long journeys, and these had now gone on their way. 
Venn went to the public room, called for a mug of ale, and 
inquired of the maid in an indifferent tone if Mr. Wildeve was at 
home. 

Thomasin sat in an inner room, and heard Venn’s voice. 
When customers were present she seldom showed herself, owing to 
her inherent dislike for the business ; but perceiving that no one 
else was there to-night, she came out. 
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‘He is not at home yet, Diggory,’ she said pleasantly. ‘But I 
expected him sooner. He has been to East Egdon to buy a 
horse.’ 

‘Did he wear a white hat ?’ 

‘ Yes.’. 

‘Then I saw him at Throope Corner, leading one home,’ said 
Venn drily. ‘A beauty, with a white face and a mane as black as 
night. He will soon be here, no doubt.’ Rising and looking for a 
moment at the pure sweet face of Thomasin, over which a shadow 
of sadness had passed since the time when he had last seen her, he 
ventured to add, ‘Mr. Wildeve seems to be often away at this 
time ?’ 

‘O yes,’ cried Thomasin in what was intended to be a tone of 
gaiety. ‘Husbands will play the truant, you know. I wish you 
could tell me of some secret plan that would help me to keep him 
home at my will in the evenings.’ 

‘TI will consider if I know of one,’ replied Venn in that same 
light tone which meant no lightness. And then he bowed ina 
manner of his own invention, and moved to go. Thomasin offered 
him her hand; and without a sigh, though with food for many, 
the reddleman went out. 

When Wildeve returned a quarter of an hour later Thomasin 
said simply, and in the abashed manner usual with her now, ‘ Where 
is the horse, Damon?’ 

‘Oh, I have not bought it after all. The man asks too 
much.’ 

‘ But somebody saw you at Throope Corner leading it home—a 
beauty, with a white face and a mane as black as night.’ 

‘Ah I said Wildeve, fixing his eyes upon her; ‘who told you 
that?’ 

‘Venn the reddleman.’ 

: The expression of Wildeve’s face became curiously condensed. 
‘That is a mistake—it must have been some one else,’ he said 
slowly and testily, for he perceived that Venn’s grim countermoves 
had begun again. 


Cuapter IV. 


ROUGH COERCION IS EMPLOYED. 


TuosE words of Thomasin, which seemed so little, but meant so 
much, remained in the ears of Diggory Venn. ‘Help me to kee 


him home in the evenings.’ 
On this occasion Venn had arrived on Egdon Heath only to 
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cross to the other side: he had no further connection with the 
interests of the Yeobright family, and he had a business of his 
own to attend to. Yet he suddenly began to feel himself drifting 
into the old track of manceuvring on Thomasin’s account. 

He sat in his van and considered. From Thomasin’s words 
and manner he had plainly gathered that Wildeve neglected her. 
For whom could he neglect her if not for Eustacia? Yet it was 
scarcely credible that things had come to such a head as to 
instigate Eustacia to systematically encourage him. He resolved 
to reconnoitre somewhat carefully the lonely path which led across 
the hills from Wildeve’s dwelling to Clym’s house at Alderworth. 

At this time, as has been seen, Wildeve was quite innocent of 
any predetermined act of intrigue, and except at the dance on the 
green he had not once met Eustacia since her marriage. But that 
the spirit of intrigue was in him had been shown by a recent 
romantic habit of his; a habit of going out after dark and stroll- 
ing towards Alderworth, there looking at the moon and stars, 
looking at Eustacia’s house, and walking back at leisure. 

Accordingly, when watching on the night after the festival, the 
reddleman saw him ascend by the little path, lean over the front 
gate of Clym’s garden, sigh, and turn to go back again. It was 
plain that Wildeve’s intrigue was rather ideal than real. Venn 
retreated before him down the hill to a place where the path was 
merely a deep groove between the heather; here he mysteriously 
bent over the ground for a few minutes, and retired. When 
Wildeve came on to that spot his ankle was caught by something, 
and he fell headlong. 

As soon as he had recovered the power of respiration he sat up 
and listened. There was not asound in the gloom beyond the 
spiritless stir of the summer wind. Feeling about for the obstacle 
which had flung him down, he discovered that two tufts of heath 
had been tied together across the path, forming a loop which to a 
traveller was certain overthrow. Wildeve pulled off the string 
that bound them, and went on with tolerable quickness. On 
reaching home he found the cord to be of a reddish colour. It 
was just what he had expected. 

Although his weaknesses were not specially those akin to 
physical fear, this species of cowp-de-Jarnac from one he knew too 
well troubled the mind of Wildeve. But his movements were 
unaltered thereby. A night or two later he again went up the hill 
to Alderworth, taking the precaution of keeping out of the path. 
The sense that he was watched, that craft was employed to circum- 
vent his errant proclivities, added piquancy to a journey so entirely 
sentimental, so long as the danger was of no fearful sort. He 
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imagined that Venn and Mrs. Yeobright were in league, and 
felt that there was a certain legitimacy in combating such a 
coalition. 

The heath to-night appeared to be totally deserted; and 
Wildeve, after looking over Eustacia’s garden-gate for some little 
time with a cigar in his mouth, was tempted by the fascination 
which emotional smuggling had for his nature to advance towards 
the window, which was not quite closed, the blind being only partly 
drawn down. He could see into the room, and Eustacia was 
sitting there alone. Wildeve contemplated her for a minute, and 
then retreating into the heath beat the ferns lightly, whereupon 
moths flew out alarmed. Securing one, he returned to the window, 
and, holding the moth to the chink, opened his hand. The moth 
made towards the candle upon Eustacia’s table, hovered round 
it two or three times, and flew into the flame. 

Eustacia started up. This had been a well-known signal in 
old times when Wildeve had used to come secretly wooing to 
Mistover. She at once knew that Wildeve was outside, but before 
she could consider what to do her husband came in from upstairs. 
Eustacia’s face burnt crimson at the unexpected collision of in- 
_cidents, and filled with an animation that it too frequently 
lacked. 

‘You have a very high colour, dearest,’ said Yeobright when 
he came close enough to see it. ‘ Your appearance would be no 
worse if it were always so.’ 

‘I am warm, said Eustacia. ‘I think I will go into the air for 
a few minutes,’ 

‘Shall I go with you?’ 

‘Oh no. Iam only going to the gate.’ 

She arose, but before she had time to get out of the room a 
loud rapping began upon the front door. 

‘T’ll go—Ill go, said Eustacia in an unusually quick tone 
for her; and she glanced towards the window whence the moth had 
flown, but nothing appeared there. 

‘You had better not at this time of the evening.’ Clym stepped 
before her into the passage, and Eustacia waited, her somnolent 
manner covering her inner heat and agitation. 

She listened, and Clym opened the door. No words were uttered 
outside, and presently he closed it and came back, saying, ‘ Nobody 
was there—I wonder what that could have meant.’ 

He was left to wonder during the rest of the evening, for no 
explanation offered itself, and Eustacia said nothing, the additional 
fact that she knew of only adding more mystery to the perform- 
ance. 
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Meanwhile a little drama had been acted outside, which saved 
Eustacia from all possibility of compromising herself with Wildeve 
that evening at least. Whilst he had been preparing his moth- 
signal another person had come behind him up to the gate. This 
man, who carried a gun in his hand, looked on for a moment at the 
other’s operation by the window, walked up to the house, knocked 
at the door, and then vanished round the corner and over the 
hedge. : 

‘Damn him!’ said Wildeve. ‘He has been watching me 
again.’ 

As his signal had been rendered futile by this uproarious rap- 
ping, Wildeve withdrew, passed out at the gate, and walked quickly 
down the path without thinking of anything except getting away 
unnoticed. Halfway down the hill the path ran near a knot of 
stunted hollies, which in the general darkness of the scene stood as 
the pupil in a black eye. When Wildeve reached this point a 
report startled his ear, and a few spent gunshots fell among the 
leaves around him. 

There was no doubt that he himself was the cause of that gun's 
discharge; and he rushed into the clump of hollies, beating the 
bushes furiously with his stick ; but nobody wasthere. This attack 
was a more serious matter than the last, and it was some time 
before Wildeve recovered his equanimity. A new and most un- 
pleasant system of menace had begun, and the intent appeared 
to be to do him grievous bodily harm. Wildeve had looked 
upon Venn’s first attempt as a species of horse-play, which the 
reddleman had indulged in for want of knowing better ; but now the 
boundary line was passed which divides the annoying from the 
perilous. 

Had Wildeve known how thoroughly in earnest Venn had 
become, he might have been still more alarmed. The reddleman 
had been almost exasperated by the sight of Wildeve outside Clym’s 
house, and he was prepared to go to any lengths short of absolutely 
shooting him, to terrify the young innkeeper out of his recalcitrant 
impulses, The doubtful legitimacy of such rough coercion did not 
disturb the mind of Venn. It troubles few such minds in such cases, 
and sometimes this is not to be regretted. From the impeachment 
of Strafford to Farmer Lynch’s short way with the scamps of Virginia 
there have been many triumphs of justice which are mockeries of 
law. 

About half a mile below Clym’s secluded dwelling lay a hamlet 
where lived one of the two constables who preserved the peace in 
the parish of Alderworth, and Wildeve went straight to the con- 
stable’s cottage. Almost the first thing that he saw on opening 
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the door was the constable’s truncheon hanging to a nail, as if to 
assure him that here were the means to his purpose. On inquiry, 
however, of the constable’s wife, he learnt that the constable was 
not at home. Wildeve said he would wait. 

The minutes ticked on, and the constable did not arrive, 
Wildeve cooled down from his state of high indignation to a rest- 
less dissatisfaction with himself, the scene, the constable’s wife, 
and the whole set of circumstances. He arose and left the house, 
Altogether, the experience of that evening had had a cooling, not 
to say a chilling, effect on misdirected tenderness, and Wildeve was 
in no mood to ascend again to Alderworth after nightfall in hope 
of a stray glance from Eustacia. 

Thus far the reddleman had been tolerably successful in his 
rude contrivances for keeping down Wildeve’s inclination to rove 
in the evening. He had nipped in the bud the possible meet- 
ing between Eustacia and her old lover this very night. But 
he had not anticipated that the tendency of his action would 
be to divert Wildeve’s movement rather than to stop it. The 
gambling with the guineas had not conduced to make him a 
welcome guest to Clym; but to call upon his wife’s relative 
was natural, and he was determined to see Eustacia. It was 
necessary to choose some less untoward hour than ten o’clock at 
night. ‘Since it is unsafe to go in the evening,’ he said, ‘Tl go 
by day.’ 

Meanwhile Venn had left the heath and gone to call upon 
Mrs. Yeobright, with whom he had been on friendly terms since 
she had learnt what a providential countermove he had made 
towards the restitution of the family guineas. She wondered at 
the lateness of his call, but had no objection to see him. 

He gave her a full account of Clym’s affliction, and of the state 
in which he was living; then, referring to Thomasin, touched 
gently upon the apparent sadness of her days. ‘Now, ma’am, 
depend upon it,’ he said, ‘ you couldn’t do a better thing for either 
of ’em than to make yourself at home in their houses, even if there 
should be a little rebuff at first.’ 

‘Both she and my son disobeyed me in marrying; therefore I 
have no interest in their households. Their troubles are of their 
own making.’ Mrs. Yeobright tried to speak severely; but the 
account of her son’s state had moved her more than she cared to 
show. 

‘Your visits would make Wildeve walk straighter than he is 
inclined to do, and might prevent unhappiness up the hill.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I saw something to-night up there, which I didn’t like at all. 
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I wish your son’s house and Mr. Wildeve’s were a hundred miles 
apart instead of three.’ 

‘Then there was an understanding between him and Clym’s 
wife when he made a fool of Thomasin !? 

¢ We'll hope there’s no understanding now.’ 

‘And our hope will probably be very vain. Oh Clym! Oh 
Thomasin ! ’ 

‘There’s no harm done yet. In fact, I’ve persuaded Wildeve to 
mind his own business.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Oh, not by talking. By a plan of mine called the silent 
system.’ 

‘I hope you'll succeed.’ 

‘I shall if you help me by calling and making friends with 
your son. You'll have a chance then of using your eyes.’ 

‘ Well, since it has come to this,’ said Mrs. Yeobright sadly, ‘ I 
will own to you, reddleman, that I thought of going. I should be 
much happier if we were reconciled. The marriage is unalterable ; 
my life may be cut short, and I should wish to die in peace. 
He is my only son—and since sons are made of such stuff, I am 
not sorry I have no other. As for Thomasin, I never expected 
much from her; and she has not disappointed me. But I forgave 
her long ago; and I forgive him now. I'll go.’ 


At this very time of the reddleman’s conversation with Mrs. 
Yeobright at Blooms-End, another conversation on the same 
subject was languidly proceeding at Alderworth. 

All the day Clym had borne himself as if his mind were too full 
of its own matter to allow him to care about outward things, and 
his words now showed what had occupied his thoughts. ‘Since I 
have been away to-day, Eustacia, I have considered that something 
must be done to heal up this ghastly breach between my mother 
and myself. It troubles me.’ 

‘What do you propose to do?’ said Eustacia abstractedly, for 
she could not clear away from her the excitement caused by Wild- 
eve’s recent manceuvre for an interview. 

‘You seem to take a very mild interest in what I propose, 
little or much,’ said Clym with tolerable warmth. 

‘You mistake me,’ she answered, reviving at his reproach. ‘I 
am only thinking of things.’ 

‘What things ?’ 

‘Partly of that moth whose skeleton is getting burnt up in the 
wick of the candle. But you know I always take an interest in 
what you say.’ 
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‘Very well, dear. Then I think I must go and call upon her. 
It is a thing I am not at all too proud to do, and only a feeling 
that I might irritate her has kept me away so long. But I must 
do something. It is wrong in me to allow this sort of thing to 
go on.’ 

‘What have you to blame yourself about ?’ 

‘She is getting old, and her life is lonely, and I am her only 
son.’ 

‘She has Thomasin.’ 

‘Thomasin is not her daughter; and if she were, that would 
not excuse me. But this is beside the point. I have made up my 
mind to go to her, and all I wish to ask you is whether you will 
do your best to help me—that is, forget the past, and if she shows 
her willingness to be reconciled, meet her half way by welcoming 
her to our house, or by accepting a welcome to hers?’ 

At first Eustacia had closed her lips as if she would rather do 
anything on the whole globe than what he suggested. But the 
lines of her mouth softened with thought, though not so far as 
they might have softened; and she said, ‘I will put nothing in 
your way; but after what has passed, it is asking too much that I 
go and make advances.’ 

‘ You never distinctly told me what did pass between you.’ 

*I could not do it then, nor can I now. Sometimes more bitter- 
ness is sown in five minutes than can be got rid of in a whole life ; 
and that may be the case here.’ She paused a few moments, and 
added: ‘If you had never returned to your native place, Clym, 
what a blessing it would have been for you! .. . It has altered the 
destinies of ——’ 

‘Three people.” 

‘ Five,’ Eustacia thought; but she kept that in. 


(To be continued.) 
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